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GS Progressive Farmer.—‘“‘For g 
1923 we propose to get back 

to the old familiar fighting slo- 

gan of The Progressive Farmer 

—‘$500 More a Year for the Av- 

| erage Southern Farmer: How 





i 
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to Get It.’ This will be the domi- 
nant, immediate aim and pro- 
gram—(1) to inspire every 
reader with an ambition to in- 
crease his earning power on 
the basis of $500 more a year 
for our average farmer; and 
(2) having inspired, to help him 
actually get that extra $500.” 
Read the full announcement. 
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From Seven to Seventeen. — “I 
have-recently learned that out 
of every 100 farm boys in the 
South between the ages of 14 
and 20, only 44 are in school, 
while 56 are out of school,” says 
Uncle P. F. “This means that 
over half the farm boys of the 
South in this group are not in 
school. The boys and girls in 
orie Southern state have as 
their motto: ‘Help the Boy Not 
in School by, Helping Him to 
Return to School.’ I think this 
would be a good motto for all 
our boys and girls.”... ..Page.16 
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Southern Women We _ Should 
Know.—“Mrs. Rebecca Latimer 
Felton, who by her appointment 
to the United States Senate has 
been honored as no other wom- 
an in the United States has been 
honored before, sends a mes- 
Sage direct to readers of The 
Progressive Farmer.”... Page 14 





Livestock and Dairy Problems.— 
Subjects of interest to the live- 
stock feeder and dairyman are 
discussed from a_ practical 
standpoint. A comparison of 
cowpea and timothy hay is 
given, as well as a comparison 
of roughages in general. Ques- 
tions about sweet potatoes for 
hogs and steers are answered. 
And did you know how neces- 
Sary it is that the newborn calf 
receive its mother’s milk for the 
first day or two?,....... Page 


The Florida Method for Control-.. Z ees  . _s on 2, ‘ : 
ling Boll Weevil.—This method | a a — : een . wr orc 
is the subject of much discus- Wide. yyy ty Yl WY) 
sion at present. The principal DEEP PLOWING IN LATE WINTER MAKES CULTIVATION EASY 
features of the method are out- Southern farmers may prefer to use a tractor on level ground. At least a two-horse plow can be used to 
lined in a concise manner. Page 5 advantage in breaking land. 
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Get this FREE Book 


on Saws and their use 








money. 


Y Out Faster, Faster’ \. 
ae do not Bind 


‘OU want the cross-cut saw that will operate 
easiest, cut fastest, hold its edge longest, and 
give you greatest service and satisfaction for your 
In other words, you want an Atkins. 


iH | There are two reasons why Atkins Cross-Cut Saws 
are the best you can buy. Only an Atkins has the 
famous “Silver Steel’, which takes a keener edge 
Hy and holds it longer than any other saw steel in the i 
Wy world. Only an Atkins is “Segment Ground” which 

tapers the saw from tooth edge to back, so that it ih 
runs free and easy and does not bind. 


\ No matter what kirfd of a saw you require—hand UJ 
\ saw, hack saw, circular saw, buck 

\ pruning saw or portable drag saw—you can 
get an Atkins saw that will soon pay back 
its cost by saving time, material and labor, 
Your hardware dealer has Atkins Saws. If he 
does not have the one you 
wart, write us and we will 
see that you get it promptly. 
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Our new edition of “Saws on The Ferm” ie 
practical hints for farmers; also describes Atkins Saws and tells of their care 
and use. Write your name, address and dealer's name on the margin of this 


page and mail it to us foday. These books are going fast—ACT NOW! 2 


full of valuable facts, tables and 
























SAW YOUR OWN LU 


_ with a Howell Portable Saw Mill. 
high price —s lumber at the mere cost 
lumber, lath and shingles. Kee; 


Big Money In Custom Sawing {fiwillsaw mills are 
Edgers, Planers, 


made in severa lsizes 


izes suitable 
Lath and Shingle machines. Write for free C. 
R. R. HOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


MBER 


Turn —- standing timber inte 
f sawing. Big demand for 

eep your engine busy the year round making 
hbors. 


for tractors of any size. Also 
ataiog, 8-10. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


held 





At 3 $] oO 

Hercules all-steel triple uu 10: 
uller pulled Say = 

other method. Quick w 

Hand 4 oon 








most complete, 


up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. 






Hercules Mfg. Co. 
613 29th St. 
Centerville, lowa 


f rices and catalog—eet m 
1923 introductory offer. 4 


B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 











offer. 


Turn Your Stump Land into Dollars 


Write for free book and special. 
Address me personally. 


be ~ 7 
WALTER? C1TSRAT RICE 




















My hand power Stump Puller 
will make your land worth six 
times its present value. 
anteed for a year. 


‘A woman with my machine can 
out-pull sixteen horses. 


Guar- 
























lon Greatly Increased 

carburetor. 
from one-half to one- 
reduction in gasoline bills and 
a@ great increase in the power of the 
motor, easy in coolest weather. 


: Sent on 20 Days Trial 


: ts any car. Attach yourself. Ford 
Owners reported as heh es 34 miles to gallon. Other 
cats show proportionate saving. make of car and 
take advantage of our special 30-day trial offer. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Alr Friction Carburetor Co., Dept. 3364, Dayton, Ohio. 














and more Sean 

steers. We make'Keystone Dehorne.. Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—ali © et on = money 
back guarantee. Write for ~cular. 


JAS. SCULLY, Box 106 Pomeroy, Pe 


‘BE YOUR OWN BOSs! | 


install a pourres MARVEL 
GRi + a 








to ate, it 
@leaned and aired. 
$15 to $35 Daily Ceyned. 


Write for Literature and Prices. 
NEW WILLIAMS MILL os... 
1, North Wilkesboro, . e 














xpert. Let ‘ica train f A. -¥ 
[earns trade with «real Sutupe- You do actual alt work on rea. cos 
our am - arege oe Our pr? 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 11. 














Our Health Talk 


By B E WASHBURN, M.D 











Bed-wetting 


_ SOME cases it is possible to teach 
a baby to control its bladder by the 
end of the first year; but in most cases 


such control is not acquired, even dur- | 


Incontinence of ur- 
ine 


may be caused by 
an increased nerv- 
ous irrit ab ility, 





concentrated urine, 
disease of the blad- 
der, or disease of some other organ in- 


DR. WASHBURN 


directly connected with the urinary 
tract. Nervous causes are anemia | 
(poor blood), malnutrition, an inheri- | 


ted nervous constitution, or surround- 
ings which prevent the child from get- 
ting proper rest. In such nervous 
cases there are usually other symp- 
toms such as epilepsy, headaches, and 
neuralgia. 

A more frequent cause of bed-wet- 
ting is a highly acid urine or concen- 
trated urine where not enough water 
is given to the child. Also, when too 


ing the day, until 
near the close of 
the second year. 
The time depends | 
much upon the t 
training. 


(bed-wetting) | 
















MoreAcresof | 
Good Plowing 


It’s an unusually long-lived 
plow—there are more acres of 
good plowing in it—that’s the 
reputation the John Deere Stag 
has earned in many years of 
wide use. And note these 
other qualities: 


The Stag is 
Light Draft 


—all weight carried on smooth 
running wheel bearings — no 
dragging friction. Genuine 
John Deere bottom scours, re- 
sists wear and does thorough 
work. Quick detachable share. 
Greater clearance than usual 








much water is drunk the amount of 
urine may be greatly increased and 
passed at frequent intervals. 
Inflammation of the bla dder wall 
and bladder stones may be the cause | 
of bed-wetting; as may also a local | 
irritation in other nearby organs. The 


need of circumcision, irritation of the 
rectum or bowel, or worms may be the 
cause. 

In most cases bed-wetting lasts from 
infancy to the sixth or seventh year, 
but it may last until puberty (about 
the fourteenth year) when it gener rally 
stops. In children of from three to 
five years a cure can, in most cases, be 
accomplished with proper manage- 
ment. Those who are older are us- 
ually difficult to cure especially if the 
condition has lasted from infancy. On 
the other hand, if the bed-wetting be- 
gan after seven or eight years of age 
and has lasted only a few months a 
cure can nearly always be obtained. 


The first step in treatment is to re- 


move the cause, when one can be 
found. If circumcision is needed or if 
worms are present, these should re- 


ceive treatment. If the urine is con- 
centrated and highly acid (if red parti- 
cles separate out when the urine 
stands over night), fluids, especially 
milk and water, should be given freely. 
On the other hand, when there is pass- 
ed a large quantity of urine of a pale, 
straw color, the amount of fluids 
should be restricted, and water should 
not be given during the night. But 
even after the cause has been remov- 
ed the habit of bed-wetting must be 
stopped—and this is the most difficult 
part of the treatment. 

In the great majority of cases, bed- 
wetting is purely a habit, often asso- 
ciated with an irritable nervous sys- 
tem. Here care should be taken to 
have the child lead a simple, natural 
life, with no unusual nervous excite- 
ment at home or at school. Early hours 
and plenty of sleep should be the rule. 
Coffee and tea and sweets should be 
prohibited; and indigestion and con- 
stipation should be avoided. Pun- 
ishment will do little good and may do 
harm, while rewards are sometimes of 
much help. 

To break the habit itself, training is 
of the first importance. Regulation of 
the fluids is essential; give fluids freely 
up to 4p. m., but no fluids of any kind 
after that hour. A dry supper should 
be given an hour before retiring. Dur- 
ing the day the child should be taught 
to urinate at regular intervals; at 
night, also, he should be wakened at 
certain hours to urinate. This should 
be done by an alarm clock if neces- 
sary, waking the child every three 
hours. When. he can go three hours 
regularly at night the time can be 
gradually lengthened. After a few 
weeks of such training most children 
can be trained to go through the night 
with only one waking and finally with 
none at all. It is surprising the num- 
ber of cases that can be permanently 
cured by this method. 


between beam and share-point, and 

between moldboard and front furrow 

wheels. Landing lever enables oper- 

ator to maintain full width cut around 

curves and hold plow to work on 

hillsides. See the diag at your John 
dealer’s. 

SEND TODAY for free Stag folft- 
er. Also tell us of other i — 
ments on which yon want in 
mation and we will send you ieee, 


‘‘Bookkeeping on the Farm,”’"—use- 
ful for your farm accounts. Ad- 
dress Jo Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
and ask for Package 8. SX635 




















FRUIT TREES 


SHIPPED C. 0. D. 

By Mail, > Freight 
Prepaid. 
We sell direct to you at tyo- 
thirds agent’s prices. 1] 
trees and plants selected, 
first-class, well-rooted, guar- 
anteed 


HOME GARDEN + re 
No 


“These and "On D. '$ 

10 piants. Postpaid For... as 25 
1 Abundance Plum, | Delicfous Apple, { Barlett 
Pear, | Elberta Peach, { Montmorency Cherry, 1! 
Niagara Grape, {| Concord Grape, | St. Regis Rasp- 
berry. All first-class, well-rooted,, mailing size 
trees. 2 to 3 feet high for $3.25. 

Everything needed to beautify your grounds and 
garden listed in our Free Illustrated Catalog. 
Send for tt Today. 


POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 
68 GRANGER AVE., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Portable Saw Rig, complete with new- 
est improved e e, saw frame, belt,— 
saw, on aoa wheel truck—shipped 

or easy payments; moncy 


on trial; cash 
back if not satisfactory. 

DON’T BUY ANY WOOD SAWING 
MACHINERY UNTIL A a SEE OUR 
NEW LOW FACTORY PRICES. 
New free catalog shows ~~ 30 styles; a style 


for every use; prices $9.80 u Write for it today. 
Hertzler & Zook Co., aon 38 Belleville, Pa 














Teachers! 
It’s Up To You! 


If your school lacks playground 
equipment, such as Basket Balls, 
Nets, Volley Ball Outfits, etc.—it’s 
your fault. 

Dozens of teachers have proved 
that the pupils will earn all the 
equipment needed if properly di- 
rected. 

Schools can earn most anything 
they wish by getting up clubs of 
subscriptions for The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Put it up to me to show you how 
to earn what you need for your 
school. 


on acai sitet 


Mer. Subscription D , e 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














A Comparison of Cowpea and 
Timothy Hays 
READER has been trying to sell 


cowpea hay at $22 per ton in com- 
petition with timothy hay at $28 a ton. 
He writes: “Please‘advise myself and 
others as to the relative cash valué of 
the two hays, taking into consideration 
the nutritive values and the fact that 
there is in the peavine hay more or 
less coarse stalks that are not eaten, 
whereas with timothy hay the entire 
amount is consumed, and assuming 
that both are well cured and in good 
condition. The timothy hay carries a 
freight charge of $8 to $9 per ton 
which ought to be a good protective 
tarift for us. Question—is it?” 

Qur inquirer has raised an interest- 
ing illustration of the value of a stand- 
ard grade or product in marketing, and 
of the difficulties of marketing a prod- 
uct of variable quality and of which 
there is no established standard with 
which the buyers and users have be- 
come familiar. 

Timothy has become a standard hay 
in this country. Market standards and 
grades of quality have become well 
fixed and known by dealers and users 
of hay. Moreover, it is a hay which is 
more uniformly free from undesirable 
admixtures of weeds and other plants. 
For example, No. 1 or No. 2 timothy 
hay carries a well known quality, and 
the hay is, all things considered, per- 
haps our most popular and best known 
hay. 

Qn the other hand, cowpea hay has 
not been generally on the hay markets, 
its sale and use being largely confined 
to local markets in the South. It fs 
not of as uniform quality or grade and 
standards have not become fixed in the 
minds of producers, dealers and feed- 
ers. As our inquirer points out pea- 
vine hay is likely to contain a larger 
per cent of its weight that is not con- 
sumed by livestock, but what is still 
more important, it too often contains 
weeds and other undé@sirable materials 
or plants. It frequently contains crab 
grass and other plants, which while 
eaten are considered of less value than 
the cowpea plant. Even when the mix- 
ture is not less valuable, in fact, even 
theugh it be of more value than the 
pure hay plant designated, any mixed 
hay sells for less on the market. Many 
prefer a mixture of timothy and red 
clover for feeding, but such a mixed 
hay sells for less on the market than 
pure timothy. 

It is doubtful if cowpea hay will ever 
seli as well on the markets, even of the 
Seuth, as timothy. Cowpeas yield a 
low tonnage per acre, they are difficult 
to keep free from objectionable plants 
and are difficult to cure of a uniform 
high grade or quality. In nutritive or 
feeding value cowpea hay is much 
superior to timothy for certain kinds 
of stock, but timothy is an excellent 
grass hay and more satisfactory and 
generally preferred for feeding horses 
and mules doing fast or very hard 
work, especially in hot weather. Much 
can be done by growers of cowpea hay 
for the market, in keeping it free from 
admixtures of other plants, in curing it 
properly and putting it on the market 
in good condition and the desired 
weight of bale. But even then, timothy 
will out-sell cowpea hay with the av- 
erage buyer for the feeding of horses 
and mules, because it has established 
itself as a most satisfactory hay of 
known or standard grade and quality. 
The quantity on the market will prob- 
ably always be larger and it will be 
more uniform in quality. Moreover, it 
will be regarded as more satisfactory 
for feeding horses and mules doing 
fast or very hard work. A large part 


of the hay bought is used in feeding 
such animals. 

For feeding growing animals and 
dairy cows peavine hay is far superior 
to timothy. Of course, the reason for 
this is the much larger amounts of pro- 
tein and mineral matters (lime) which 
cowpea hay contains. It is true, how- 
ever, that in feeding many animals 
these deficiencies of timothy hay may 
be made up in the other feeds used, 
particularly by a careful selection of 


the grains or concentrates. For in-, 


stance, in feeding hard-working horses 
the deficiency in protein in the timo- 
thy hay may be largely if not entirely 
made up by using oats, wheat bran, 
linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal, etc. 

The freight and other handling 
charges which timothy hay carries 
when sold to the feeder in the South 
give the Southern or local producer of 
cowpea hay a “protective tariff”; but 
in trying to sell cowpea hay for $22 a 
ton when timothy is selling for $28, our 
inquirer is getting some of that pro- 
tection, for the grower of the timothy 
hay selling for $28 a ton did not re- 
ceive more than $12 to $15 a ton. It 
is impossible to give a money compari- 
son between timothy and cowpea hays, 
for this will vary according to the 
composition of the feeds used with 
them and the prices of these feeds. 

For feeding driving or riding horses 
fed oats, or corn and cottonseed meal, 
we would rather have timothy hay, 
ton for ton, than cowpea hay; but for 
feeding dairy cows, young growing 
animals, or horses and mules doing 
slow, hard work, and receiving corn 
alone as the grain feed, we would rath- 
er have the cowpea hay at a price from 
one-half more to double the price for 
timothy, according to the prices of 
other feeds. 

Below is the only comparison we 
can make, other than stated above, 
which shows the composition and di- 
gestible nutrients in the two feeds, ac- 
cording to Henry: 

COMPOSITION 
Cowpea hay Timothy hay 


Per cent Per cent 
WOORe ensctcsesdseteges 9.7 11.6 
CO Ce ee 11.9 4.9 
Crude protein.......... 19.3 6.2 
save ine tudgect.tevie 2.5 29.9 
Nitrogen free extract... 34.0 45.0 
WE  Sdosddbnent adcaducad 2.6 2.5 
DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 
Cowpea hay Timothy hay 
Per cent Per cent 
Digestible protein....... 13.1 3.0 
Digestible carbohydrates 33.7 42.8 
Digestible fat.......... 1.0 1.2 
Roughages Compared 


READER asks for a comparison 

of the feeding value of lespedeza 
hay, corn shucks and cottonseed hulls. 
Lespedeza hay is a most excellent 
roughage, being relished by livestock, 
containing a large per cent of protein 
and having a high feeding value. 


Corn shucks and cottonseed hulls are 
low-grade roughages. The shucks con- 
tain more digestible nutrients than the 
hulls, but both lack protein, are not 
very palatable and are not easily di- 
gested. There is no satisfactory way 
of comparing individua feeding mate- 
rials of such a different nature because 
the value of each depend: quite largely 
on the other feeds used with it. 

For instance, with corn, or other 
grains rich in carbohydrates, lespe- 
deza is much more valuable than when 
used with cottonseed meal, wheat bran, 
other legume hays, or any other feeds 
rich in protein. On the other hand, if 
an animal is receiving grains or con- 
centrates rich in protein and legume 
hay for roughage, a portion of the leg- 
ume hay might be displaced by corn 
shucks or cottonseed hulls to advan- 
tage. At least, under such conditions 
the shucks and hulls would have a 
higher feeding value than when fed 
with corn or other low-grade rough- 
ages. 

If we knew the other feeds to be 
used by this inquirer. we would be will- 
ing to give an estimate of the com- 
parative feeding values or money val- 
ues of these roughages. Without such 
knowledge, which our inquirer fails to 
give, the best we can do is to give the 
digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 


each: 
Protein Carbohydrates Fat 


Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Lespedeza hay .. 86 41.1 1.1 
Corn shucks...... 0.6 47.3 0.3 
Cottonseed hulls. 0.3 33.3 1.5 


Lespedeza is far superior for feed- 
ing dairy cows and young growing 
animals. In fact, the others are not 
suitable for such animals, except as a 
small part of the roughage. 

Cottonseed hulls are excellent for 
lightening up heavy ground feeds, like 
cottonseed meal. Animals getting the 
bulk of their roughage from legumes, 
or succulent feeds like silage or green 
grass, may use a small quantity of 
corn shucks or cottonseed hulls to ad- 
vantage. 


Sweet Potatoes for Hogs and Steers 


READER has an opportunity to get 

a large quantity of sweet potatoes 
which were in a house that burned. He 
says: “A few of the potatoes were more 
or less cooked, but water kept most of 
the potatoes from burning. Most of 
them are all right at this time. They 
may be had for a cost of 5 to 8 cents a 
bushel for handling.” 

The problem is, can these potatoes be 
used to advantage for feeding 400 hogs, 
including 60 brood sows? Also 100 head 
of steers?- The hogs to get some grain 
and all the tankage they will take, and 
the steers cottonseed meal and silage. 
It is desired to feed as many potatoes as 
practicable. 

Sound sweet potatoes may be fed to 
both hogs and cattle in moderate quanti- 
ties to advantage. At the prices quoted 
they are probably as cheap, to the extent 
to which they serve the best purpose in 
the ration, as corn at say 25 cents to 30 
cents a bushel for feeding hogs. For 
the steer feeding, they will largely serve 
the same purposes as the silage and may 
be fed, with the same limitations as to 

















A PRODUCER OF PRODUCERS 


This is Imperial Bord-r Raider, _ purebred 


‘ersey bull, and seven of his Advanced 


Register daughters. His offspring are noted producers. 


quantity as in the case of the hogs, in- 
stead of silage, or to take the place of 
a part of the silage. They are probably 
somewhat superior to corn silage, pound 
for pound, up to a limited quantity. 

Scott, at the Florida Station, found 100 
pounds of sweet potatoes equal to 150 
pounds of silage for dairy cows. But 
steers fed silage, sweet potatoes and cot- 
tonseed meal may suffer from too great 
looseness of the bowels, unless some dry 
roughage is also given. At 8 cents a 
bushel, potatoes only cost one-seventh of 
a cent a pound, allowing 56 pounds per 
bushel. If they are assumed to be equal 
to silage, they are therefore as cheap at 
8 cents a bushel as silage at $2.85 a ton. 

It, therefore, follows that these potatoes 
are cheap feed for our inquirer’s hogs 
and cattle, the only problems remaining 
to be answered being the manner of feed- 
ing, the quantity to be used, and the re- 
sults which might follow the feeding of 
damaged or frosted potatoes. 

It is pretty well established that serious 
poisons sometimes develop in decaying 
sweet potatoes, and we would advise 
against feeding damaged sweet potatoes, 
that is, potatees rotting or frosted, to 
cattle in any quantity. Hogs are appar- 
ently less likely to be injured, and a 
slight amount of damaged potatoes are 
not so likely to injure them. 

If any of the potatoes are damaged, 
cooking them might make them less dan- 
gerous. Cooking will also probably make 
it possible to feed larger quantities 
without bad results. It is pretty well 
proved, however, that cooking feed is 
not generally profitable, because it less- 
ens instead of increases the digestibility 
of the feed and costs considerable. It will 
probably be found better to feed only 
such quantities of the potatoes as the 
stock can take without unsatisfactory 
results, or such quantities as they will 
take and make satisfactory gains. 

Perhaps the hogs should not have 
more than one-third to one-half the corn 
replaced with sweet potatoes. That is, 
if the hogs are allowed what tankage 
they will take, and are given a two- 
thirds ration of corn, they may then be 
allowed ali the sweet potatoes they will 
take. A smaller allowance of corn might 
be tried, but we doubt if the gains will 
be as good. The gains might, however, 
be cheaper, although slightly smaller, 
owing to the cheapness of the potatoes. 

It is quite probable that sweet potatoes 
might replace a large part of the silage, 
although we doubt if more than one-half 
the silage should have its place taken by 
potatoes, unless some cheap dry rough- 
age is also given. The plan should be to 
gradually decrease the corn allowance to 
the hogs and allow them all the potatoes 
they will-eat until the gains become less 
or are made at a higher cost. 

The same plan should be followed 
with the steers, gradually replace the 
silage with sweet potatces, pound for 
pound, until slower and more expensive 
gains are made, or until the steers show 
they are not able to take a larger quan- 
tity of the potatoes and make satisfac- 
tory gains. 


The First Milk Necessary for the 
Newborn Calf 


HE first milk of the mother—colos- 

trum, as it is called—is required for 
the good of the young. At the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station it was found 
that the laxative effects of the colos- 
trum, or the supposed laxative effects, 
were not the only benefit of the colos- 
trum to calves. Out of 22 calves which 
did not receive this first milk or colos- 
trum, 11 died. We think the experience 
of livestock men indicates that all this 
high death rate was probably not due 
to the failure of the calves to receive 
the first milk, but there is ample evi- 
dence to prove that calves which re- 
ceive the first milk or colostrum are 
more vigorous, resist disease better, 
have a lower death rate, and do better 
generally. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the calf need be allowed to 
nurse the mother more than 24 to 48 
hours. 
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By 


W hat Farmers Want to Know 


W. F. MASSEY 














SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


XIV.—What | Have Seen Farmers 
Doing 


OME years ago I was invited to ad- 

dress the farmers at the town of 
Vienna, Illinois. This is in Southern IIli- 
nois and far different from the upper 
prairie and level part of the state, it 
being quite hilly as the uplands fall off 
into the Ohio Valley. This section of 
Illinois was known as Egypt because 
of the great fertility of these hills. But 
constant cultivation in corn and erron- 
eous methods of treating hill land has 
greatly reduced the fertility of the 
section and caused a great deal of ero- 
sion. I saw cornfields there broken and 
cultivated in straight lines up and 
down the hills and naturally gulleys 
starting down between the corn rows. 
I told them that their corn did not 
compare with fields in North Carolina. 
They told me that they had a good 
crop that season, for the year before 
.they had hardly any. It was the same 
old story of shallow plowing and val- 
ley making cultivation, the result nat- 
urally being washing. Later the late 
Prof. Hopkins, then at the Illinois Sta- 
sion, wrote to me asking my idea in 
preventing the erosion of these hills 
and whether the Southern plan of 
banks or terraces would do there. I 
told him that I had found a good sys- 
tem of rotation and level cultivation 
that would always have a strong sod 
to turn for all hoed crops in connection 
with deep plowing and subsoiling was 
worth far more than the terraces. 


I knew a Southern farmer who 
bought a run-down farm of naturally 
good limestone land. There were red 
galls and gulleys and he asked my ad- 
vice. { told him to get my book, “Crop 
Growing aid Crop Feeding,” as it con- 
tained all I had to offer on that sub- 
ject. He did so and after he had been 
working a number of years I had an 
opportunity to visit his farm. He was 
running a rotation of corn, cotton, 
clover, wheat, and clover and grass 
and already had brought up the wheat 
yield from five bushels an acre as his 
first crop, to 35 bushels an acre. He 
had cattle knee-deep in grass on the 
old red galls and the gulleys, kept full 
of wheat straw, were nearly all filled. 
He never made a terrace and told the 
station officers at a demonstration of 
terrace making, that he would shoot 
any man tearing his land in that shape. 
With a sod turned for hoed crop and 
the soil deeply broken and no valleys 
made between the rows and no ter- 
races to gather a head of water, he 
had no new gulleys or galls. But he 
had grass and raised fine cattle and 
mules and the old run-down farm made 
him a rich man and a bank president 
in the nearby city. 


In Eastern Ohio I saw farmers plow- 
ing around little cattail sinks in their 
fields and making no. attempt at drain- 
ing them and they remained to breed 
mosquitoes and malaria. And _ the 
tarmers of that section imagined that 
they were far ahead of the Southern 
farmer. Then 1 visited a farmer in 
South Carolina who worked a large 
farm on sandy upland. He was a man 
who used his brains in the improve- 
ment of this land. When he got there 
after the close of the Civil War he had 
first to rebuild his burned home which 
was in Sherman’s track. Then he turn- 
ed his attention to the sinks in his 
fields which were just like those I saw 
in Ohio He said that the alligators 
threshed the cotton down in_ going 
from one pond to another and he de- 
termined to get rid of ponds and alli- 
gators. 


He drained them together and nn- 
ally cut a ditch 15 feet deep through 
the rim of land to the creek and the 
job was done. When I was at his home 
the heaviest cotton on the farm was 
on those old cattail ponds and the alli- 
gators had been banished to the river. 
This man as I have said was a farmer 
-and not a mere cotton planter. He 
‘seldom made less than a bale of cot- 
ton an acre and usually more. He 
grew heavy corn and he stored his 
barfs with hay. He raised hogs and 


cured the meat and sold it. He raised 
sheep and had wool and lambs for sale 
and he fed a few beeves. He did not 
have to worry over the price of cotton 
for his system of farming made it cost 
him less than it cost his neighbors. If 
the cotton paid nothing he had other 
things to fall back on which the cotton 
planters lacked He could have shown 
the Ohio farmers how tec farm land 
with cattail sinks on it. Drainage pays 
North and South. 


Lifting Rutabagas 


HAVE five or six acres of rutabaga 
turnips. Should they be taken up?” 
It they are intended to be sold for 
feed they had better be taken up and 
put in heaps and covered thickly with 
earth to keep them from getting pithy. 
I have some of the White French which 
I will lift today and put in a cellar for 
table use. 


Gall Berry ; 


AM sending you a shoot with black 
berries on it. These grow along a 
branch. Can 1] grow them from seed?” 
The plant is Ilex glabra, commonly 
called gall berry. It is far more plentiful 
in the eastern part of North Carolina 
and here in Southeast Maryland than in 
your more elevated section. You can 
grow them from seed, but it takes two 
years to start them. Wash the seed 
clean from the berries and mix them 
in sand in an open box and bury the box 
until the spring of 1924. Then sift them 
out and sow them in rows and they will 
germinate. The gall berry is a pretty 
evergreen shrub, a dwarf species of the 
holly family. You can easily transplant 
the bushes in the spring if you cut off 
all the leaves. Like all the hollys, it is 
a slow grower. 


Growing Filberts 


ILL the English filberts grow here? 
Can 1 grow them true from seed? 
Will the English walnut thrive here?” 
You can buy the filbert plants. Grow- 
ing from nuts would not usually give 
the best variety. The leading nurseries 
will furnish them: and the English wal- 
nuts. The English walnut thrives in 
nearly every part of America. There 
are walnut orchards on this peninsula. 


Tempting the Bacteria 


‘| HAVE a piece of high land which 
grew a crop of tomatoes and is now 
in cabbage. Can I plant this land again 
to tomatoes in the spring?” 


You can, of course, but you will be 
inviting the bacteria of the Southern 
blight, and if they once get into the soil 
you cannot grow tomatoes on the land 
again for many years’ Better make to- 
matoes several years apart on your land. 


Beans in Frame 


‘J HAVE a coldframe and want to 
plant snap beans as early as possible. 
When can I plant them and what kind?” 


In your climate in a coldframe under 
glass sashes you can plant snap beans 
in early March. f have grown under 


tried it. 





glass an English variety called the Tri- 
umph of the Frames. It is a pea-green 
bean and the earliest I have tried. I 
planted it with the Yellow Six Weeks, 
and it made pods when the Yellow Six 
Weeks were just in bloom. The Black 
Valentine will do very well. 


Earthworms 
O YOU know of any method for 


ridding soil in greenhouse of earth- 
worms? I have tried lime water to some 
extent, but do not know how much of 
this carnations will stand.” 

The best way is to avoid breeding 
them. Stable or barnyard manure will 
certainly breed them if the old rotten 
manure is used. Better stack up sods 
from a field that has been unmanured 
for years and mix with the dried sheep 
manure sold in sacks, or raw bone meal. 
Pile in spring and when the pile is 
large enough cover with a thin coat of 
lime. Chop it down and turn and re- 
pile two or three times during the 
summer and it will be in good shape 
for the greenhouse in the fall. Clear 
lime water can be used to soak the soil 
and bring worms to the top without 
any damage to carnations. 


Planting Cape Jessamine 


Y WIFE has a large Cape jessamine 

of which she is fond. It is growing 
in a pot, but she wants to set it out in 
the open ground. When is the best time? 
Will any pruning be needed or any leaves 
pulled off?” 

The Cape jessamine is a tender plant. 
It stands the average winter in the 
coast section without serious damage. 
But even there a hard winter will do 
serious damage. Set outside in Rowan 
County it will need protection in win- 
ter. It should be set where the morn- 
ing sun will not strike it in winter. It 
should have the soil around it heavily 
mulched to prevent deep freezing and 
it will be safer to set green pine bushes 
around it as a shelter. If the plant is 
turned out of the pot without breaking 
the ball of earth it can be set and not 
pruned nor defoliated. Better not set 
it out till next May. 


Soft Wheat 


‘| SEND a sample of wheat. Can you 
say what variety it is? Please name 
three varieties of the sofest wheats.” 

The sample is a soft white wheat. It 
may be the Currel. There are few white 
wheats on the market now since the old 
Bluestem and the Broughton passed out. 
Nearly every wheat grower now uses the 
red wheats. I therefore cannot name 
the three varieties which are now to be 
had. 


The Kudzu 


ILL kudsu grow along our swamp 
lands which sometimes overflow for 
a day or so?” 

I have never tried kudzu under such 
conditions, but if there is any land or 
soil where it will not grow [ have not 
Another friend in North Caro- 
lina sends me some pods of the kudzu 
seed. 1 do not know that there is any 
advantage in growing the seed, but it 
may show that there are different va- 
rieties. The writer sending the seed 
says that one of his neighbor’s vines 
made runners 52 feet long. I thought 
that was what he wrote but on refer- 
ring to his letter it was 68 strides that 
it made. That was a pretty long run- 
ner even for kudzu. My plant has 
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many men are toiling without a bit 
spoiling 
and whiskers fading gray. Some work 
with flattened noses pressed down upon 
the stone, and mutter, “Holy Moses, my 
time is not my own! I crave a whiff of 
freedom, a cool refreshing hour, some 
leisure days,—I need ’em, to build my 
failing power! The boss is cold and crav- 
ing, a dozen kids have 1, so I must keep 
on slaving, most likely, till 1 die!’ And 
other men with dollars and properties 
galore are sweating in their collars until 
their necks are sore; they find no time 


re 


of play with tempers slowly 





The Cheerful Plowman—, 22° raj, 


HAVING TIME TO PLAY 


~ 


for playing, they have to run the mills, 
responsible tor paying a thousand daily 
bills. “My lot is sore and grievous!” 
such mortals often cry, “Ah riches, you 
deceive us and swat us in the eye! You 
tie us down, you bind us, you 


strap us 
to our task; an early death will find us! 


Play,—play is what we ask!” Now here 
am I, a fellow who's neither poor nor 
rich, I'm happy, hale and mellow, con- 
tented with my niche! I’m not a slave to 
labor, day in, day out each year; no man 
can wield a sabre that I am bound to 
fear! I have no mills demanding my un- 


divided care, nor piles of cash outstand- 
ing in danger here and there. Most any 
time in season I can take off a day to 
tone up soul and reason with some good 
natured play. Right now I’m going hunt- 
ing and Pete is going too; of late we’ve 
both been grunting and feeling rather 
blue. The upper crust and lower will 
envy us today; they'll cry and slam the 
door, and wish they too could play! 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


never made seed and in 
bloomed till this yeat and 
one small cluster of flowers. At this 
writing (November 21) the plant has 
on it a good heavy two-horse wagon 
load of forage all made from the 
ground for I cut it to the ground last 
spring. 


fact ne ver 
then Only 


Planting Trees 
HEN is the best time 


figs and magnolias ?” 

Your letter is dated “Greenville.” Ag 
there is a Greenville in about every 
Southern state it might make a differ- 
ence in replying to some queries 
though not this one. Figs and mag- 
nolias are both safer transplanted in 
the spring. Magnolias should not be 
overgrown, a tree about or six 
feet high can be transplanted safely if 
every leaf 1s cut off. In fact, all broad- 
leaved evergreen trees and_ shrubs 
should have their leaves removed in 
transplanting. 


to transplant 


five 


Keeping Dahlias and Cannas 


LEASE tell me how to 

and dahlias taken up in 
beople here let them remain the 
ground, but as we have to move, it is 
necessary to lift and store them. Can 
snapdragon be taken up and transplant- 
ed? Is it best to grow geraniums from 
seed? 1 have a very fine which I 
grew from seed.” 

You can keep the dahlia and canna 
roots by burying them and covering 
with pine straw and mounding the soil 
over them after the manner of bury- 
ing sweet potatoes. Snapdragons can 
be easily moved. You may sometimes 
get improved geraniums from seed. To 
keep the same sorts it is necessary to 
grow them from cuttings. 


Chrysanthemums, Etc. 


ILL chrysanthemums mix? How 

far apart should they be set? Is it 
right to plow new ground in the fall? Is 
there an apple named Virginia Beauty 
and Sheep Nose? Will strawberries 
mix?” 

If you cross one flower of chrysan- 
themums on another plant and from 
the seed grow new plants they will 
probably show the mixing. The only 
way in which mums or strawberries or 
any other plant can mix is through the 


keep cannas 
fall. Most 


a 


one 


blossoms and seed. As you do not 
grow the mums nor the strawberries 
from seed there can be no muxing. 


There is no harm done in plowing new 
ground in the fall provided some green 
cover crop is sowed on it to turn under 
in the spring. There is a very pretty 
and good apple named Virginia Beauty 
and there is one commonly called 
Sheep Nose but it’s true name is Gilly- 
flower. 


Growing Strawberries 


‘| HAVE a strawberry patch set out 4 
year ago. It has been well cultivated 
and the runners trained in along the rows 
They made a great growth and the rows 
are completely matted. Some tell me 
they will not make a crop unless they 
are thinned. How about this?” 

The bed is all right and will make 
the crop. But it would be well to take 
up enough young plants and set an- 
other bed. Plants.set in November will 
bear some fruit in the spring and a 
full crop the following spring. I have 
found it cheaper to plant a fresh bed 
every fall. You will then have a patch 
in partial fruit and one in full crop. 
Then after the full crop is gathered 
turn the plants under and use the 
ground for some late vegetables. It is 
cheaper than trying to keep an old 
matted bed clean of grass and weeds, 
and the fruit will be finer too. 
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‘The “Florida Method” For 
Controlling Boll Weevil 


Just What Cotton Growers Want to Know About It 
By FRANKLIN SHERMAN 


Entomologist, North Carolina State College of Agriculture 


N “Improved Method of Con- 
A troning Boll Weevil” is described 

in Bulletin. 165 of the Florida Ex- 
perument Station, (Gainesville, Florida), 
written by Geo. D. Smith, Associate 
Entomologist, with introduction by 
Wilmon Newell, Director. For the 
benefit of interested North Carolina 
farmers, we here outline the method 
is gleaned from the 72 pages of the 
Bulletin 


i.—What is the “Florida Method”? 


T CONSISTS of :—(1) Planting “only 
moderately early,” (last week of 
March in North Florida). (2) Strip- 
ping all squares from the plants about 
June 5 (in Florida), and burning them, 
and (3) immediately giving a thor- 
ough dusting of pure dry calcium ar- 
senate (poison) with cotton-dusti: ig 
machine, aiming especially “to force it 
(the poison) actually into the terminal 
bud of every plant.” The hand-gun 
type of machine is recommended. 

The gist of the method may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Rule 1—Remove all squares from the 
cotton plants about June 5 and destroy 
th em. 

Rule 2.—Follow this at once with a 
thorough application of calcium arsen- 
ote, using a suitable dusting machine. 

‘Note 1.—I/t is useless to attempt to 

mntrol the weevils by this method until 
practically all of them are out of ‘heir 
winter quarters. In Florida this is nor- 
mally about June 5. Treatment carlier 
than this date will be followed by rein- 
festation of the fields. 

“Note 2.—The maximum effect of ap- 
plying the poison cannot be secured un- 
less the plants are first stripped of all 
squares.” (Infested or not infested 
punctured or not punctured — “all 
squares.’"—F. S. 

Vote 3—Ilf the stripping is done 
chout June 5 to 8 (in Florida, remember) 
the number of weevils still remaining in 
reinter quarters and which can still come 
to the cotton fields is of practically no 
consequence. These few stragglers can- 
not increase sufficiently to seriously af- 
fect the number of bolls set on the plants 
m the two months following.” 

in stripping the squares from the 
plants, they are gathered into sacks 
with draw-string at top, and kept clos- 
pe except to put in squares, so weevils 
ani ot escape. This stripping is done 
m aie by women and children who do 
it as well, and at less cost, than men. 

The experiments in 1922 were con- 
ducted in 20 separate fields in North 
Ficrida. The land was of rolling, sandy 
loam soil, well drained, where the 
plants tended to mature the crop early. 

The average value of cotton crop on 
Fiorida’s untreated fields was $13.20 
per acre. The average value of crop 
on the 20 treated fields was $35.42 per 

‘re.—and the average cost of treat- 
tent is given as $1.57 per acre. (This 
cost of treatment seems low,—we 

ght find it higher in North Carolina). 

Thus an expenditure of $1.57 per 

re in weevil control brought a net 
gain of $22.22 per acre. 

e purchase of “about 10 pounds of 
poison per acre” is advised, and “we 
do net advise applying the poison at 


nialt 


If_—Will the Florida Method Probably 
Suit Carolina Conditions? 
THE procedure developed in Florida 
is a radical modification and simpli- 
fication of the standard dust-poison 
method developed by the -United 
States Bureau of Entomology, which 
we have advocated and demonstrated 
during 1922 
t appears logical, reasonable, and it 
lacked by field tests and data of re- 
ults secured (in Florida, not yet done 
in Other states). 
Notice that pure dry calcium arsen- 
ite (poison) is used, applied with cot- 
dusting machine. Thus far it is in 
-with the previous standard method. 
ut'dnily one day-time dusting ‘is in- 
d on, and that with hand-gun ma- 


chine: this greatly simplifies the poi- 
soning and lessens the cost. 


But before the dusting is done, all 
squares are to be stripped from plants 
and burned after virtually all weevils 
have come out of hibernation. This is 
a new point. It will test the faith and 
thoroughness of the farmer. hag! time 
for this is fixed at June 5 to 8 in North 
Florida, when there is “an average of 
about two large squares to the plant.” 
We cannot yet give exact date for cor- 
responding- development of the cotton 
plant in North Carolina but in our 
southern counties in 1922 it would have 
been about June 10 to 20 according to 
our notes. 

The idea is to get rid of the progeny 
of the over-wintered generation after 
all these come out. The method is by 
picking . and destroying all squares, 
thus forcing (or inducing) the weevils 
that remain to concentrate more in the 
terminal bud of plants. Then when 
driven into these terminal buds, they 
are poisoned by the dust-poison appli- 
cation blown into that part of the 
plant. Then ‘the plant is due to put 
on a new crop of squares and get a 
reasonable crop assured before the 
weevils again become overwhelmingly 
abundant. 


Iil—Which is Safer—the “Florida 
Method” or Standard Dust- 
poisoning? 


OW hundreds of our farmers will 

want to know :—“Which is the best 
method?” “Which method shall I fol 
low?” 


The standard dust-poison method as 
explained in Farmers’ Bulletin 1262 of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and Extension Circular 124 of 
the North Carolina Extension Service, 
has been abundantly proved in many 
states over a period of from one to 
four years. In Scotland County, N. c., 
in 1922, it has returned an increase of 
over $24 worth of cotton per acre on 
an expenditure of $5.50 per acre for 
the entire season. This was the aver- 
age increase of six tests. Therefore it 
is no mistake for an intelligent farmer 
to follow it,——and none need regret the 
start they have made, or the equip- 
ment bought; the method is as good, 
and as profitable as it ever was. Such 
farmers can “test out” this Florida 
method on'‘a part of their cotton and 
see if they like it better, but fair, ac- 
curate comparisons need to be made 
to justify any sweeping conclusions. If 
the Florida method “proves out” in 
North Carolina, then the more expen- 
sive machines may be replaced (as 
they wear out) by the hand-guns for 
the Florida method with no monetary 
loss. 
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South Carolina conditions. 


South Carolina conditions. Mr. 


merits of the method. 


complete 


stripping. Our growing season, 


recommendation as to its use in South 





ADAPTING “THE FLORIDA METHOD” TO SOUTH CAROLINA 
CONDITIONS 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
] entomologist of the South Carolina Extension Service, his opinion as 
to the adaptability of the Florida method of boll weevil control to South 


All our Palmetto State friends will be interested in Mr. 
discussion on this page, and in Mr. Conradi’s additional comments based on 
Conradi says 

“We take Florida’s advice that for the present this method should be held 
for Florida until experimentation wm other localities will have determined the 
South Carolina will give it a thorough trial in 1923, and 
of course its success in South Carolina depends on 
emergence from hibernation at an early 
weather, and soil conditions are at such 
variance from those in Florida that we would not be justified in making any 
Carolina without further trial.” 


has asked Mr. A. F. Conradi, chief 


Sherman’s detailed 


whether the weevil will 
enough date to warrant 











Farmers who have not yet used any 
form of poison-method for boll weevil, 
may “pay their money and take their 
choice.” They may choose (1) less 
investment on the newer and (as yet) 
less proved Florida-method; or (2) a 
larger investment on the better-proved 
and more laborious, yet highly-profit- 
able method already described in 
State and Federal publications. 

The bang-up, wide-awake, studious 
farmer, prepared by careful reading of 
the Florida bulletin, may follow that 
method exclusively if he wishes; and 
by using his judgment with it, we 
would expect him to get a satisfactory 
result. But we do not know whether 
you are that kind; you will have to 
judge that for yourself. 

We may well rejoice that we have 
the present standard dust-method 
which is abundantly proved to be ef- 
fective and profitable. We may further 
rejoice that an important modification 


‘and simplification of it seems in sight. 


We cannot yet answer all the ques- 
tions that might be asked. We do not 
know which will be the main method 
for the future. We merely lay the 
matter before you just as it is. For 
the present we feel that the standard 
dust-method (several treatments, at 
night) is more widely proved and 
therefore is more dependable, but the 
next vear or two should bring forth 
added experience with the Florida- 
method from which final conclusions 
can be more safely drawn. 

Finally :-— 

1. We are sure that either method, 
studiously and intelligently used, is 
better than to hesitate and delay while 
the weevil destroys the crop. 

The farmer who does not see his 
way to a careful and thorough use of 
either method, should bend evéry ef- 
fort toward getting the largest possi- 
ble crop set (or “made”) as early as 
possible, that is, before mid-August. 

3. Increased attention to, and inter- 
est in, other phases of farming with 
less dependence on cotton as the only 
cash crop, is advisable—for a time, but 
should be followed with care. Do not 
plunge wildly into new and untried 
lines of effort. 

Editorial Comment.—We advise every 
Progressive Farmer reader who grows 





I 
The farmer is entitled to just as 
good WAGES FOR HIS LABOR as 
others get; 
IT 


He is entitled to just as good RE- 
TURNS ON HIS CAPITAL as oth- 
ers receive; 

Ill 


He is entitled to just as good LIV- 
ING CONDITIONS for himself and 
family as others enjoy; 

[V 

His children are entitled to just as 
good EDUCATIONAL ADVAN- 
TAGES as other children have; 

Vv ; 

He is entitled to just as much lib- 
erty of action in ORGANIZING 
FOR SELLING his products and 
for REGULATING PRODUCTION 
to meet market demands as other 
classes exercise; 

VI 


He is entitled ‘to just as efficient 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S PLATFORM 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER uot only fights for $500 more a year 
by better farming, but also for the whole program of farmers’ rights 
which we have embodied in the following “Farmers’ Platform” 


.institutions as other classes get; 


and adaptable service from the coun- 
trys BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


VII 
He is entitled to TAXATION, 
TARIFF and TRANSPORTATION 
policies which will deal just as fairly 
with agriculture as with any other 
business and occupation ; 
Vill 
He is entitled to EQUAL RECOG- 
NITION with other classes in all 


governmental bodies, boards, com- 
missions, legislatures, etc.; 
IX 


He is entitled to a CIVILIZA- 
TION, CULTURE, educational sys- 
tem, literature, art, drama, etc., which 
will recognize, reflect, and utilize the 
cultural influences of country life and 
its environment in the same degree 
in which present-day culture recog- 
nizes and reflects the influences of 
urbe: rte. 








cotton to preserve this remarkably clear 
and forceful statement of “the Florida 
method” of boll weevil control and its 
possibilities. It will be much discussed; 
you need to preserve this record showing 
just what it is. 





Coéperative Marketing Associa- 
tions Organize 


NE of the most important agricul- 

tural meetings in the history of 
America was the conference of cooper- 
ative marketing leaders from all over 
America, held in Washington City 
week before last. 

The outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was ihe confidence and enthusiasm 
of the men from Maine to California 
and from Washington to Florida as to 
the absolutely inevitable spread of co- 
Operative marketing as the one stand- 
ard and successful method of selling 
farm crops at a profit. Equally unani- 
mous was the conviction that the Cali- 
fornia plan as championed by Mr. 
Sapiro is the one ideal method of co- 
Operative marketing. 

The next outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the unanimous realization 
that Congress must now actually do 
something about short time rural cred- 
its, and not just talk for another five or 
six years. It was asked that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act be amended so as to 
meet the farmer’s need for credit for 
longer periods than the ordinary 90- 
day commercial paper. Also that a 
farm credits department be established 
in the Federal Land Banks which will 
be authorized to make loans ta farm- 
ers’ coOperative marketing or credit 
organizations. Another request is that 
the Federal Land Banks be authorized 
to land on land security’ up to $25,000 
instead of up to $10,000 as now. 

This meeting of representatives of 
successful business farmers’ organiza- 
tions made more impression on official 
Washington than any meetings of fra- 


ternal or political farmers’ organiza- 
tions could have done. Congress gave 
close attention. Secretary Hoover 


spoke and President Harding sent a 
message reiterating his belief that co- 
Operative marketing is the farmers’ 
greatest help. Said he, “I know no 
single movement that promises more 
help toward the present relief and per- 
manent betterment of agricultural con- 
ditions than this one”. 





North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Re-elects Officers 


HE North Carolina State Farmers’ 

Union recently concluded its fif- 
teenth annual session in Salisbury by 
re-electing the same officials with the 
exception of one executive committee- 
man and the secretary-treasurer. 

Secretary-Treasurer W. L. Bagwell 
of Wake County resigned, and is suc- 
ceeded by J. M. Lyerly of Rowan. On 
the executive committee E. C. Faires 
is succeeded by Edgar Long of Ala- 
mance. This makes the following list 
of officials for the new fiscal year: 

President, R. W. H. Stone, Greens- 
boro; Vice-president, Dr. J. M. Tem- 
M. Lyerly, Winston-Salem; Executive 
Committee: W. B. Gibson, Statesville ; 
J. L. Cherry, Hobgood; H. Q. Alexan- 
der, Matthews; Orlin Cruse, Rowan; 
Edgar Long, Graham. 





HE Virginia Creameryman’s Asso- 

ciation will convene at Charlottes- 
ville March 7, and the Virginia Sta‘e 
Dairymen’s Conevention will be held 
there March 8, and 9, 1923. 
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The Farmer’s Credit Needs 


By P. H. 


GWYNN 


President Leaksville Bank & Trust Company, Leaksville, N. C. 


1.—The Real Facts About the Farmer’s 
Situation 


T IS of vital importance that farm- 
I ers obtain better credit accommo- 

dations. It is not pity but justice 
that the farmer needs in our economic 
system. He ought to stand on the same 
level as the merchant and manufac- 
turer in the matter of obtaining loans 
from the banks. As the matter now 
stands on account of the time element, 
farm owners themselves, to say noth- 
ing of the tenants, find themselves at a 
disadvantage in obtaining the credit 
accommodations that they need and 
are entitled to. 

The farm loan bank does not meet 
the situation, the time being too long 
and the difficulties too great in secur- 
ing the loans. Farmers want to go to 
their own banks and borrow money 
for six, 12 and 18 months, or even for 
two or three years, and put up their real 
estate as collateral. And why not? The 
merchant borrows for 90 days in name, 
but for years in fact, without trouble 
to himself and without being com- 
pelled to go through the experience of 
the “loan fee” evil directly or indirect- 
ly. Not so with the farmer. No mat- 
ter who starts out to lend him money 
the loan fee is usually attached in 
some form before the loan is made. 

It seems to me that it is up to the 
bankers of this country to bring to the 
farmers the needed relief. And it 
would be a fine thing to do. It would 
prove to the public that the banks had 
learned the great lesson that they are 
destined to learn, namely, that they are 
here to serve the public. The bankers 
can hardly fail to see that the eco- 
nomic salvation of the farmer depends 
upon three things: 


1. Diversified farming.” 

2. Codperutive marketing. 

3. Better production credit. 

The first has been emphasized for 
many years; the second is on the way 
to success; and the third is so impor- 
tant that it may be said to underlie the 
other two in a very fundamental way. 
Diversified farming cannot be properly 
done without the judicious use of pro- 
duction credit, and coéperative mar- 
keting has felt the need of more money 
temporarily among the farmers to en- 
able them comfortably to meet the re- 
quirements of the pooling regulations 
without borrowing on second ad- 
vances. 


Farmers ought to be able to borrow 
money easily and readily on real es- 
tate in a straightforward way through 
their regular banking channels at the 
same rate of interest as other people 
and without extra expense save for an 
abstract of title. 
11.—Why Can’t North Carolina Provide 

a $10,000,000 Revolving Fund? 

O MUCH for the situation. Now for 

the remedy. 

Are not the banking interests of this 
State strong enough and wise enough 
to provide some method that is feasible 
and effective in improving the credit 


facilities for the farmer? We believe. 


the thing is within easy reach of the 
banking authorities if they are willing 
to give themselves to the consideration 
of the subject in a statesmanlike man- 
ner for a little while. For their con- 
sideration we present three methods 
as set out below: 

1. A $10,000,000 loan of the State 
raised by selling 5 per cent bonds, the 
proceeds to be placed in approved 
banks throughout the counties of the 
State to be loaned to the farmers on 
real estate, the banks to receive 1 per 
cent for the trouble of handling the 
funds. The revolving fund should be 
administered by the regular banking 
authorities through the regular chan- 
nels without extra cost of any kind. 

2. If the above should not be consid- 
ered feasible, then let the banks sub- 
scribe to a revolving fund of $10,000,000 
after the fashion of setting aside say, 
5 per cent of their total assets, to be 
loaned to the farmers on real estate in 
addition to any loans that they may 
now hold of a similar nature against 
the farmers. 

The Federal government seems 
anxious to extend production credit to 


the agrarian population. Let the sin- 
cerity of that movement be tested by 
asking the federal authorities to lend 
$10,000,000 straight to the State of 
North Carolina for the use of the 
farmers to be handled by the bank au- 
thorities in the manner suggested 
above without the extra expense of a 
Finance Corporation too far removed 
from the people and too intricate to be 
practical or practicable. 


Now, Mr. Editor, a workable method 
can be found if the “powers that be” 
in the financial realm are in earnest to 
secure better credit accommodations 
for the farmer rather than to talk and 
talk. 

Editorial Comment—Mr. Gwynn was 
a farmer before he was a banker and so 
knows exactly what the farmer is up 
against. He also proposes a definite 
remedy—at least as a basis for action. 
Why not ask your ‘banker to back this 
plan or propose something better? As 
Mr. Gwynn says, when a situation is as 
serious as this, it is time to try some 


real action of some kind and not talk and- 


talk until the patient dies. 


Jordan Brothers’ Sale Proves In- 
terest in Purebred Hogs 


ORDAN BROTHERS, McCullers, N. 
C., held a very successful Duroc- 
Jersey sale at their farm, December 
14. Thirty-five bred sows and gilts 
and three spring boars went through 
the ring, bringing a total_of $2,445—an 
average of 42. Before the regular 
sale, 14 young pigs were sold, averag- 
ing 

M. Hamilton of Beaufort, paid the 
highest price of the sale, purchasing a 
gilt sired by Jordan’s Wonder and out 
of Walt’s Col. Lady 4th for $145. She 
was a real typy gilt, being long, 
stretchy, very smooth and with a 
strong arched back. The lowest priced 
animal in the sale went for $38. 

The entire offering was of very good 
quality. Most of the females were 
bred to Ultimus 121713, a boar recently 
purchased by Jordan Brothers from 
Mayfield Farms, Lexington, Ky. The 
remainder were bred to Jordan’s Won- 
der 149820, Grand champion, N.C. State 
Fair in 1920 and 1922, and to Jordan’s 
Orion Sensation 221149, purchased at 
the N. C. State Fair after he was 
placed first in a class of 2 

Ultimus 121713, is an excellent indi- 
vidual and should do much to improve 
the Duroc in North Carolina. Robert J. 
Evans, Secretary of the American Du- 
roc-Jersey Breeder’s Association, who 
was present at the sale, recommended 
him highly to Duroc men. He stated 
that he had seen as many as 300 of 
his get over the country and they were 
very uniform and of the right type. 
Ed. M. Kern, one of the biggest Duroc 
breeders in the country, recently 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





INTER plowing should not be 

delayed longer than is necessary. 
Fields of clay or any soil that has a 
tendency to become hard and caked 
should be broken early to make plant- 
ing and cultivation easier later on. 
This will help to increase yields. 

2. If you have not yet done so, 
clean up along the fence rows, ditch 
banks, and seepy, wet spots grown up 
with rubbish, and around the edge of 
the woods near old cotton patches to 
destroy hibernating weevils. Burn 
the rubbish. Clean up around the 


stumps in the field or remove the 
stumps altogether. 
3. Make arrangements early for 


purchasing your fertilizer and haul- 
ing it out from town. Try to avoid 
purchasing fertilizers “on _ time,” 
even if you have to borrow money 
from your bank with which to buy 
them. Don’t waste valuable time 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: WHAT TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


hauling fertilizer next spring when 
you should be planting the crops. 


4. The woodshed should never be 
without a plentiful supply of season- 
ed stove wood. And there should also 
be plenty of wood and coal on hand 
for the fireplace. Get up the year’s 
supply of firewood and stove wood. 


5. If you have a surplus of butter, 
why not try to find a market. If you 
have only a few pounds a week, try 
your city friends. Perhaps by keep- 
ing one cow more you could go to 
shipping cream once a week. 


6. Be sure to see that every one of 
the children returns to school promt- 
ly after the holidays. A few days work 
do not mean a great deal to you, but 
those same few days in school mean 
very much to the children. Urge your 
neighbors to send their children back, 
too. 








bought 50 gilts sired by Ultimus to 
breed to Great Orion. Sensation. He 
stated that they were the finest and 
most uniform gilts he had seen after 
taking a trip over the entire country 
in search of females to breed to his 
boar. 

A large crowd was present at the 
sale and the buyers were very enthus- 
jastic. The success of the sale seemed 
to show that farmers in North Caro- 
lina are really interested in good live- 
stock and that in future good animals 
are going to play a bigger part in their 
farming operations. 





Deposit in a Bank and You Can 
Borrow From It 
EFORE I was a farmer I worked 


several years in banks under some 
of the best bankers in our state. 

The amount of money loaned you 
will often depend on the amount of 
business you give your bank. For in- 
stance, you may want a loan at a time 
when your banker is nearly up to his 
legal limit. In such a case, if you are 
a regular depositor of good standing 
and carrying a fair balance, you will 
very likely get what you need, but a 
man who has never deposited in a 
“bank will be politely but firmly turned 
down. 

Right at this point I want you to no- 
tice the big reason for a farmer’s de- 
positing his money in some bank. We 
all need cash credit sometimes and 
bankers rarely have enough surplus to 
take care of all the loans applied for. 
They naturally take care of their own 
financial family first. I think this is 
the best reason why every farmer 
should deposit all his cash in banks 
and pay all bills by check. 

A word of advice: Keep your credit 
good with your banker. If you can’t 
meet that note, don’t wait till it is due 
before seeing him. Tell him your 








letter must be over 300 words long. 
say so. 


letters by January 6. First prize, oi 


Mail letters by January 15. 


ence. We offer $5 for the 
any reader before January 


ary 6 or earlier. 


ter of actual experience mailed before 
SUBJECTS FOR 
Mail letters by January 20. 


prize. 


each wee 





CASH PRIZES FOR LETTERS FROM FARMERS, FARM WOMEN, 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. No 
If you prefer that your name be withheld, 
SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS 
“How to Buy Fertilizers Intelligently and Economically: 


“What Farm Implements and Machinery Have Paid Best on My Farm and How.” 
$10 for first prize, $5 for second, $3 for third, etc. 


“How Can The Progressive Farmer Make Our 1923 Reference Special Even Better 
Than Previous Reference Specials ?”—Write us about any, subjects that ought to be 
included and send us any farm rules, diagrams, 
concise ae ae a intormation that you have found helpful in your own farm experi- 
most helpful lot of suggestions and material sent to us by 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Mistakes I Have Made.”—We will pay $1 for the best such letter printed each week. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“What I Would Buy for My Home if I Had $500.”—$5 first prize. 
“How Wives of Tenant Farmers Are f nena - Saving Money.’’—$5 for the best let- 
anuary 2 
“TEENS AND TWENTIES” 


“What I Would Do with $500.’—$3 first prize. 
“The Best Book I Read in 1922 and Why 1 Admired the Hero or Heroine.”—$3 first 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
We offer fas cash prize for the best boy’s letter and $1 for the best yirl’s letter printed 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good photographs we can use. 
; t 5K 4, b4 


My Experiences.”—Mail 


tables, recipes, formulas, or extremely 


Mail letters Janu- 


Mail letters by January 6 


Mai! photos any time. 











‘for nickel. ,:.: 


financial ills as you would tell your 
‘doctor your physical troubles. Never 
try to stave off your banker by smart 
tricks, like mailing a check dated 
ahead or with the signature left off. 
Nothing like that will help fool him. 
Tf you talk to him fully and plainly, 
you will earn his respect and help. 
J. L. SKINNER. 





Total Cotton Crop Less Than Ten 
Million Bales 


N he Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates, from the reports 
of the correspondents and agents of 
the Bureau, that the total production 
of cotton in the United States for the 
season 1922-23 will amount to 4,767,262,- 
000 pounds (not including kinters), 
equivalent to 9,964,00 bales of 
pounds gross weight. 


Total production in 1921 was 7,953,641 
bales (500 pounds gross); in 1920, 13,- 
439,603 bales; in 1919, 11,420,763 bales; 
in 1918, 12,040,532 bales; in 1917, 11,302,- 
375 bales; in 1916, 11,449,930 bales; and 
in 1915, 11,191,820 bales. 

The price per pound of lint cotton to 
producers December 1, 1922, was 238 
cents, compared with a December 1 
price of 16.2 cents in 1921, 13.9 cents in 


1920, 35.6 cents in 1919, 27.6 cents in 
1918, 27.7 cents in 1917, 19.6 cents in 
1916, and 11.3 cents in 1915. 


The estimated ‘production in 1922, 
with comparison, by states, follows: 
































Bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight 

State (census) 
1922 { 1921 (5-yr.-av. 
(Census) |1916-1920 
Virginia ....... 25,000 6, 22,930 
North Carolina.. 852,000 776,222) 785,081 
South Carolina. 530,000 754,560} 1,357,568 
OS ares 725,000 787,084) 1,780,383 
PUOGIGD © véveceece 25,000) 10,905 28,552 
Alabama ......:. 835,000 580,222} 645,570 
Mississippi 1,010,000{ 813,014] 959,919 
Louisiana 357,009 278,858} 470,994 
exas 3,290,000} 2,198,158} 3,398,378 
Arkansas 1,040,000 796,936} 1,038,809 
Tennessee 400,000) 301,950} 317,555 
Missouri 149,000 69,931 65,716 
Oklahoma 635,000 481,286} 942,384 
California ase) 34,109 60,017 
Arizona .. by 45,323 49,662 
All GthePiecececs mol 8,715 7,123 
United States.. “cay9,964 '000| 7,953,641]11 ,930,641 
(a) About 51,000 bales grown in 


Lower California (Old Mexico) includ- 
ed in California figures, but excluded 
from United States total. 

(b) Includes about 8,000 bales of the 
50,000 bales grown in Lower California 
(Old Mexico).—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Cleaning Kitchen Utensils 


HE foundation of most cleaning 

pastes or powders is whiting; conse- 
quently, if the housewife will buy this 
by the pound she will save much expense. 
Whiting costs less per pound than a box 
of prepared silver paste containing con- 
siderably less whiting. If whiting is 
moistened with water it acts as a splen- 
did medium for cleaning most metals or 
stains from: glass. The following solu- 
tions are even more effective in case it 
is a spot difficult fo remove: Whitme 
and alcohol for silver: whiting and am- 
monia for silver and nickel; whiting and 


dilute acid for brass, copper; aluminum 
S. C. HOYLE. 



































Saturday, December: 30, 1922; 


Are Home Grown 
Tobacco Seed Taking 
Your Profits? 














It is a law of nature that a seed of poor 
quality must produce a plant of similar value. 
The best tobacco comes only from the best 
seed and the maximum_ profit comes only 
from the best tobacco. Thus a small differ- 
ence in the seed may cost you hundreds of 
dollars in profits. 
We grow every 
each year an expert 


tobacco seed we sell and 
goes over the fields and 
picks out any mixtures or freaks. This in- 
sures purity. Our breeding schedule gives 
us parent-plants of the best characteristics. 
This means a constant improvement in our 
varieties. Our cleaning process takes out 
all filth and imperfect seed, saving only those 
of strong vitality and almost 100 per cent 
purity. Thus you obtain more uniform plants 
and a more uniform crop in the fields. 

Rifty-six years’ experience enables us to 
produce a quality of tobacco seed that cannot 


be duplicated. Our strains are constantly 
being improved. Our methods of handling 
are those which experience has taught us 
are best. 

Slate’s Tobacco Seed cost you only about 
twelve cents per acre of tobacco. Are you 
going to mortgage the profits from. your 


crop for such a small saving? A postal card 
will bring our 1923 catalog which describes 
all varieties of tobacco and other seeds. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY 


Box 149. SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 


ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 5-V CRIMP ROOFING, 
5 to 12 feet long. 
GALVANIZED SHINGLES 
PAINTED TIN SHINGLES 
RIDGE ROLL. VALLEY. GUTTERS. 

DOWN SPOUTS 

Slate Surfaced Roofing...... 

Shingle Roll Roofing 
Asphalt Roofing :— 

(ply, $1.15; 2-ply, $1.40; 3-ply, $1.75. 
Ruberoid Strip Asphalt Shingles $6.00 a square 
Flex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphalt Shingles $6.00 a square 
Flex-A-Tile Individual Asphalt 

ED. ico cat n2 5236 646 , $6.50 a square 

Richardson Wall Board—48 in. wide, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
{0 and 12 ft. long, $3.50 a 100 square feet. 

All our goods are nationally advertised brands, 

new stock, guaranteed quality. 
suy from us and save the <lifference in freight. 


BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO., 
DURHAM, N. C. 








$2.33 a roll 
$3.75 a roll 














Fruit and nut trees will soon 
earn you money. Flowers 
and shrubs give pleasure and 
add to property values. 
Among fruits, we especial- 
ly recommend plums: in nut 
trees we urge pecans; for 
home grounds roses and oth- 
er ornamentals are indispensable. 
Get our new catalog and planting guide. 
Sent free on request. This book tells what 
to plant, how ahd when and describes 
good trees, etc., priced right. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


C.M.Griffing&Co, Jacksonville, Florida 


Sell Fruit Trees 


The work is comparatively easy, 
and the compensation is reason- 
able and fair. Two forms of con- 
tract are offered,—on commission 
and as a dealer. 

Trustworthy Men Only Need Apply 


HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY 
Hickory, N. C. 





























THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


= The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas or 
you need a Huller, and if 





in 
and styles, 10 to 60 bush: 
hour. Write for Cata- 
oss. 


Dept. A, 


par 
log and 


Star Pea Huller 





* CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


‘How One South Carolina 


Farmer Beats the Weevil 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


“ HAT are we going to do to help 
W our tenant farmers make a living 
under these severe boll weevil 
conditions?” asked Ben Williams, man- 
ager of Cedar Creek Farm, Aiken 
County, S. C. 

“What are you going to do?” I coun- 
tered. 

“Well, I made a’ start last year, car- 
ried it further this year, and I believe 
1 can make further improvements next 
year,” he replied. 

“Just what is your plan?” I insisted. 

“T have Negro tenants,” he said. “I 
am trying to get down to about seven 


acres of cotton to the mule, so as to 
give them time to grow and tend some- 
thing else. The amount of corn de- 


pends on the size of the family, and 
the consequent amount of stock. Ev- 
ery acre of corn has velvet beans in 
the rows and cowpeas in the middles. 
I want every tenant to have about 
three acres of corn with velvet beans 
in the same row, and a row of peanuts 
and one of chufas in between. This 
three acres is to finish off *the fatten- 
ing hogs. The tenant must have a 
sow and at least four good killing 
hogs.” 

“That’s a pretty ambitious meat pro- 
gram,” I remarked. “How is it work- 
ing out?” . 

“Pretty good,” he replied, “I’ve got a 
good many of them doing that. There 
fs not one of them that doesn’t have at 
least one hog.” 

“T suppose aif of them have some 
sort of garden?” I inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, 
about three-quarters of an acre. 

“Isn’t that pretty large?”I asked in 
surprise. 

“No,” 


“usually 


” 


he insisted, “we insist that all 
corn to be used for roasting ears be 
grown in the garden. It’s easier then 
to keep up with any depredations in 
the field. Then they grow a little cat- 
tafl millet to cut and feed green to the 
milk cow.” 

“Then your tenants keep milk cows,’ 
I remarked. 

“Yes, sir,” was his quick response, 
“T don’t have a tenant on the place 
who doesn’t have a milk cow to furn- 
ish milk and butter for home use.” 

“What about chickens?’’ I asked. 

“Chickens, too,” he shot back, “our 
tenants even grow some chickens to 
sell. There’s not a one who doesn’t 
sell at least $10 worth of chickens and 
eggs in a year, and some sell much 
more than that. Each of our tenant 
families also grows about an acre of 
sorghum cane for syrup. This makes 
enough so they have a little to sell. 
They sell it in Aiken, and we buy some 
of it at the commissary to sell the 
wage hands. Each family also grows 
about an acre of sweet potatoes. They 
sell some of these, too. We've built a 
storage house so they can keep them.” 

By that time I was truly interested 
in his plan. “With a few chickens and 
eggs to sell and some syrup and sweet 
potatoes to bring in a little cash, it 
looks like your tenants will have some 
money even if the boll weevil gets 
most of the cotton.” I remarked with 
some enthusiasm. 

“That’s just it,” he answered. “We 
want them to come just as near mak- 
ing a living at home as they can, and 
also have a little something to sell in 
addition to their cotton. They also 
pick most of the cowpeas and sell 
them.” 

“In addition -to this,” he continued 
after awhile, “we try to do everything 
we can to help them make good cot- 
ton. To begin with, our land was that 
exceedingly poor sandy soil. You've 
already noted we sow velvet beans and 
peas in all the corn. More than that, 
we sow rye in all the cotton middles 
and what ain’t grazed down is plowed 
under Every tenant must have enough 
manure for his seven acres of cotton. 
He gets it by keeping straw in the 
stables and saving everything. That 
goes on his cotton patch.” 


“How do you manage the pasture 
problem for the tenant’s stock?” I 
asked. 


’ 


’ 


“We furnish some pasture,” was his 


answer. “And you remember we pas- 
ture the beans and peas and stalks in 
the corn fields. Then there’s rye in 
the cotton patches in winter. We us- 
ually pick the velvet beans to feed 
through the winter. But there’s al- 
ways a lot left. They don’t get all 


the corn out of the fields either. The 


cows pick that up.” 


“Are your fields fenced?” I asked, 
having in mind a considerable item of 
expense. 

“Oh, no,” he answered quickly, “the 
children look after the cows when they 
are in the fields.” 

“Aren’t you milking some cows on 
Cedar Creek Farm?” I asked after 
awhile. 

“Yes,” he replied, “about a hundred.” 

“What do you feed?” I continued. 

“Mostly ensilage and veivet beans,” 
he answered. “We have plenty of rye 
for winter grazing. We are growing 
some pretty good alfalfa. “We sow 
velvet beans and cowpeas together for 
hay. This is hard to handle, but it 
makes lots of good hay. We sow a lot 
of hairy vetch and rye and save that 
for hay. When ensilage is cut, we 
drill in rye immediately, while the 
beans and peas are comparatively 
small. The shade of the beans and 
peas seems to protect the rye. The 
rye increases the fall grazing. We use 
Abruzzi rye because it stools and 
joints so quickly and comes back so 
fast after grazing. I’m on my way to 
Sumter County, Alabama, to see if I 
can buy about 200 head of young 
Shorthorn grade cattle to run on our 
corn and bean fields this fall.” 


“T thought you said your fields 
weren’t fenced.” I said with some sur- 
prise. 


“They are not,” he returned. “We 
send a man to the fields with the cat- 
tle to keep them where we want them.” 

“Where there’s a will, there seems to 
be a way,” was my thought as I bade 
him goodbye. I was so impressed with 
some of the good things he told about 
the practical management of Cedar 
Creek Farm that I wanted to pass 
them on to our other cotton-growing 
readers. Pay close attention to this 
method of helping the tenants under 
the present boll weévil conditions. In 
this he is prompted by a full knowl- 
edge of the fact that if the tenant is 
to make money for the farm he must 
make money for himself. 


THE P. F. SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS:— 


$10 Cash Prizes 


GREAT many teachers have writ- 

ten us, telling us how they are us- 
ing The Progressive Farmer in their 
classes and some seem to be getting 
more out of it than others. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of 
schools now using The Progressive 
Farmer as atext book and we are anx- 
ious to hear from every teacher we 
possibly can, advising us just how 
they use The Progressive Farmer in 
their classes, what they consider the 
most successful methods, and of the 
features that they consider most help- 
ful, and those the classes are most in- 
terested in. 

As an inducement, we take pleasure 
in offering $10 in cash prizes for the 
best letters from teachers who are us- 
ing The Progressive Farmer in their 
classes. 

We will pay $5 for the first prize let- 
ter, $3 for the second prize letter, and 
$1 each for the next two prize letters. 

These letters we will publish so as to 
pass this helpful information on for 
the benefit of the hundreds of teachers 
who are now using The Progressive 
Farmer in their school work. 

All letters must be mailed not later 
than January 15 and addressed to 


 acamamtl  * hia 


Mer. Subscription Department. 




















Full Depth 
Furrows 


The first time around the 
field and every time there- 
after—in turning as well as in 
straight-away plowing—you 
can make full depth furrows 
with 


John Deere 
Disc Plows 


Uniform depth of cut by all 
discs secured by means of rear 
leveling lever; uniform width 
by means of levea controlling 
front furrow wheel. 

Angle of discs, weight of driver and 
pull of team combine to give great 
penetration. High-speed, oil-tight and 
dirt-proof bearings cause discs to re- 
volve freely. Two settings of discs to 
meet different soil conditions. Ad- 
justable scrapers. All steel, indes- 
tructible eveners and singletrees. 

Sizes—One, two and three-disc. See 
them at your John Deere dealer’s. 


SEND TODAY for free booklet. 
Also tell us of other implements on 
which you would like information 
and we will send you free ‘‘Book- 
keeping on the Farm”—just what 
you need for farm accounts. Ad- 
dress John Deere, Moline, Ill., and 
ask for Package DX735 




















EMPLOYMENT 
FOR FAMILIES 


Men and Women 
- Boys and Girls 


We need a few more boys and 
girls (over 16 years of age) as oper- 
ators. 

Employment can be provided also 
for a limited number of families— 
adults as well as boys and girls— 
who would like to come to Hope- 
well. 


The company makes a beautiful artifi- 
cial silk from cotton. The work consists 
of spinning, twisting, skeining and finish- 
ing. No experience necessary. Work is 
light and pleasant. Plant is clean, airy 
and sanitary. 

Steady employment, good pay. Girls and 
boys make $10 to $12 a nod while learn- 
ing and as high as $14 to $18 after becom- 


ing experienced. Good hours. No girls 
worked on night shifts. 
Plenty of homes near plant. Modern 


flats and cottages at $7.50 a month up. 
Company operates private dining halls, 
serving good, wholesome food cheap. At- 
tractive dormitories provide home com- 
forts and protection for girls at small 
cost. 

Hopewell is a modern, well governed 
city. Living conditions excellent. Good 
schools, churches. stores, amusements, 
etc. _We now employ about 2,000 opera- 
tors, many from the Carolinas and several 
parts of Virginia. 

Take A. C. L., Seaboard or N. and W: 
train for Petersburg and change to Hope- 
well electric line. Jrite us when you are 
coming and we will have tfepresentative 
meet train or if you cannot leave at once, 
write us to hold a gy ae for you 
stating when you will arrive. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL 
SILK CO. 


Dept. F, Hopewell, Va. 
SAREE LEAL, LEE 
DIXIE PEA HULLER 


(Power or Hand) 
HULLS Peas, Beans, 
Cane Seed. 

Ts CLEANS—Don't crack 

Seeds. Write 
ATLANTA, GA. 


of America. 
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READ PAGE THIRTEEN 


—Then— 
TALK IT OVER WITH YOUR 
TEACHER. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


ITTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old or- 

phan boy, went to live with his Uncle 
Peabody and Aunt Delia. 

Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, who 
wandered over the country, stopped at 
the house one day and told the boy's for- 


tune. While predicting a great future for 
him, she admonished that four great 
perils would strike at him. 


True to her prediction the perils came 
The first threatened when he ran aw ay 
from home. The second came when he 
was caught in a terrible snow storm and 
had great difficulty in getting home. The 
third came when a stranger with whom 
he and Purvis, the hired man, were riding 

was shot down by a highwayman. 


Several months later Amos Grimshaw, 
son of the heartless money lender, was 
arrested and jailed on the charge of this 
murder. Bart ig the principal witness. 
Evidently he has information that will 
convict. Old Grimshaw offers to cancel 
the mortgage on Uncle Peabody’s farm if 
he will keep Bart from telling the truth, 
but Uncle Peabody values honor above 
all else. 


The fourth peril struck at Bart about 
dusk one Saturday afternoon when some 
unknown men attacked him with the evi- 
dent intention of abducting him and pre- 
venting his appearance as a witness in 
the murder trial. A forewarning by 
Silent Kate and a lucky strike from 
Bart’s flail frustrated the attack. 


Chapter XI.— (Continued ) 


OR some reason Kate hated the 

Grimshaws. I had seen hate in her 

eyes the day she dodged along be- 
hind the old money-lender through the 
streets of the village when her point- 
ing finger had seem- 
ed to say to me: 
“There, there is the 
man who has 
brought me to this. 
He has put these 
rags upon my back, 
this fire in my 
heart, this wild look 
in my eyes. Wait 
and you shall see 
what I will put 
upon him.” 


I knew that old Kate was not the 
irresponsible, witless creature that 
people thought her to be. I had be- 
gun to think of her with a kind of awe 
as one gifted above all others. One by 
one the things she had said of the fu- 
ture seemed to be coming true. 
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When we had pulled the cart into 
the stable I tried to shift one of the 
bags of. grain and observed that my 
hands trembled and that it seemed 
very heavy. 

V. 


S WE were going into the house 

the schoolmaster said: 

“Now, Mary, you take this lantern 
and go across the street to the house 
o’ Deacon Binks, the constable. You'll 
find him asleep by the kitchen stove. 
Arrest his slumbers, but not rudely, 
and, when he has come to, tell him that 
I have news o’ the devil.” 

“This shows the power o’ knowledge, 
Bart,” he said to me when we entered 
the house. 

I wondered what he meant and he 
went on: 

“You have knowledge of the shoot- 
ing that no other man has. You could 
sell it for any money ye would ask. 
Only ye can’t sell it, now, because it’s 
about an evil thing. But suppose ye 
knew more than any other man about 
the law o’ contracts, or the science o’ 
bridge building, or the history o’ na- 
tions, or the habits o’ bugs or what- 
ever. Then ye become the principal 
witness in a different kind o’ case. 
Then it’s proper to sell yer knowledge 
for the good o’ the world and they’ll 
be as eager to get it as they are what 
ye know about the shooting. And no- 
body’ll want to kill ye. Every man o’ 
them’ll want to keep ye alive. But 
mind, ye must be the principal wit- 
ness.’ 

Deacon Binks 


arrived, a fat man 


with a big round body and a very wise 
and serious countenance between side 
whisker$S bending from his temple to 
his neck and suggesting 
hair, as if his head and 
were in the nature of a 


parentheses of 
its accessories 
side issue. He 





and the schoolmaster went out-of- 
doors and must have talked together 
while I was eating a bow! of bread 
and milk which Mrs. Hacket had 
brought to me 


When I went to bed, by and by, I 


heard somebody snoring on the little 
porch under my window. The first 
sound that reached my ear at the 


break of dawn was the snoring of the 
same sleeper. I dressed and went be- 
low and found the constable in his 
coon-skin overcoat asleep on the porch 
with a long-barreled gun at his side. 
While I stood there the schoolmaster 
came around the corner of the house 
from the garden. He smiled as he saw 
the deacon. 


“Talk about the placid rest of Egyp- 


tian gods!” he exclaimed. “Look at 
the watchful eye o’ Justice. How well 
she sleeps in this peaceful valley! 


Sometimes ye can hardly wake her up 
at all, at all.” 


He put his hand on the deacon’s 
shoulder and gave him a little shake. 
“Awake, ye limb o’ the law,” he de- 


manded “Prayer is better than sleep.’ 

The deacon arose and stretched him- 
self and cleared his throat’ and assum- 
ed an air of alertness and said it was a 
fine morning, which it was not, the 
sky being overcast and the air dank 
and chilly. He removed his greatcoat 
and threw it on the stoop saying: 

“Deacon, you lay there. From now 
on I’m constable and ready for any 
act that may be necessary to maintain 
the law. I can be as severe as Napol- 
eon Bonaparte and as cunning as 
Satan, if I have to be.” : 

] remember that through the morn- 
ing’s work the sleepy deacon and the 
alert constable contended over the pos- 
session of his stout frame. 

The constable shouldered the gun 
and followed me into the pasture where 
I went to get the cow. I saw now that 
his intention was to guard me from 
further attacks. While I was milking, 
the deacon sat on a bucket in the door- 
way of the stable and snored until I 
had finished. He awoke when I loosed 
the cow and the constable went back 
to the pasture with me, yawning with 
his hand over his mouth much of the 
way. The deacon leaned his elbow on 
the top of the pen and snored again, 
likely, while I mixed the feed for the 
pigs. 

Mr. Hacket met us at the kitchen 
door, where Deacon Binks said to him: 

“If you'll look after the boy to-day, 
I’ll go home and get a little rest.” 

“God bless yer soul, ye had a busy 
night,” said the schoolmaster with a 
smile. 

He added as he went into the 

“T never knew a man to rest with 
more energy and persistence. It was a 
perfect flood o’ rest. It kept me awake 
until long after midnight.” 


CHAPTER XIl 


The Spirit of Michael Henry and 
hers 


HAT last peril is one of the half- 

solved mysteries of my life. The 

following affidavit, secured by an 
assistant of the district attorney from 
a young physician in a village above 
Ballybeen, never a matter of record, 
heightened its interest for me and my 
friends. 

“Deponent saith that about eleven o’clock 
on the evening of the 24th of September, (it 
was on September 24th the attack on me was 
made,) a man unknown to him called at his 
office and alleged that a _ friend of the 
stranger had been injured and was in need of 
surgical aid. He further alleged that his 
friend was in trouble and being sought after 
and that he, the caller, dared not, therefore, 
reveal the place where his friend had taken 
refuge. He offered the deponent the sum of 
ten dollars to submit to the process of blind- 
folding and of being conducted to said place 
for the purpose of giving relief to the injur- 
ed man. 

“Whereupon the deponent declares that he 
submitted to said process and was conducted 
by wagon and trail to a bark shanty at some 
place | in the woods unknown to him where 
the bandage was removed from his eyes. He 


house: 


declares further that he found there, a strong 
built, black-bearded man about thirty years of 
age, and a stranger to him, lying on a bed 
of boughs in the light of a fire and none 
other. This man was groaning in great pain 
from a wound made by some heavy weapon 
on the side of his head. The flesh of the 


cheek and ear was swollen and lacerated. 
“Deponent further declares that he admin- 
istered an opiate and dressed and put a 


number of stitches in the injured parts and 
bound them with a bandage soaked in lini- 
ment. Then deponent returned to his home, 
blindfolded as he had left it. He declares 
that the time consumed in the journey from 
the shanty to his home was one hour and ten 
minutes. 

It should be said that, 
of the district attorney the effort to 
retire the principal witness, if, indeed, 
that were the intention of their pur- 
suit of me, originated in the minds of 
lawless and irresponsible men. I know 
that there are those who find a joy in 
seogret mysteries and defeating the 
law, but let it be set down here that I 
have never concurred in the views of 
that able officer. 

At the examination of Amos Grim- 
shaw my knowledge was committed to 
the records and ceased to be a source 
of danger to me. Grimshaw came to 
the village that day. On my way to 
the court room I saw him walking 
slowly, with bent head as I had seen 
him before, followed by old Kate. She 
carried her staff in her left hand while 
the forefinger of her right was point- 
ing him out. Silent as a ghost and as 
unheeded—one would say—she follow- 
ed his steps. 

I remember when I went on the 
stand my eyes filled with tears. Amos 
gave me an appealing look that went 
to my heart. It was hard for me to 
tell the truth that day—never has it 
been so hard. If I had had the riches 
of Grimshaw himself I would have 
given them to be relieved. Was there 
nothing that I could do for Amos? 

I observed that old Kate sat on a 
front seat with her hand to her ear 
and Grimshaw beside his lawyer at a 
big table and that when she looked at 
him her lips moved in a strange unut- 
tered whisper of her spirit. Her face 
filled with joy as one damning detail 
after another came out in the evi- 
dence. 

Aunt Deel and Uncle Peabody came 
to the village that day and sat in the 
court room. They had dinner with us 
at the schoolmaster’s, but I had little 
chance to talk with them. Aunt Deel 
went up to my room with me and 
shyly gave me some fresh cookies 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper 
which she carried in a little basket 
bought from the Indians. 

“Here’s somethin’ else,” she said. “I 
was keepin’ ’em for Chris-mas—ayes! 
—but it’s so cold I guess ye better 
have ’em now—ayes!” 

Then she gave me a pair of mittens 
with a red fringe around the wrist- 
bands, and two pairs of socks. 

I remember that my uncle laughed 
at the jests of Mr. Hacket but said lit- 
tle and was not, I thought, in good spir- 
its. They went home before the ex- 
amination ended. 

The facts hereinbefore alleged, and 
others, were proved, for the tracks 
fitted the shoes of Amos. The young 
man was held and presently indicted. 
The time of his trial was not deter- 
mined. 

II. 


RECEIVED much attention from 

young and old in the village after 
that, for I found soon that I had ac- 
quired a reputation for bravery, of the 
slender foundation for which the 
reader is well aware. I was invited to 
many parties, but had not much heart 
for them and went only to one at the 
home of Nettie Barrows. Sally was 
there. She came to me as if nothing 
had interrupted our friendship and 
asked if I would play “Hunt the Squir- 
rel” with them. Of course I was glad 
to make this treaty of peace, which 
was sealed with many kisses as we 
played together in those lively games 
of the old time. I remember that I 
could think of nothing in this world 
with which to compare her beauty. I 
asked if I could walk home with her 


in the theory 
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and she said that she was engaged, 
and while she was as amiable as ever 
I came to know that night that a kind 
of wall had risen between us. 


I wrote a good hand those days and 
the leading merchant of the village en- 
gaged me to post his books every Sat- 
urday at ten cents an hour. Thence- 
forward until Christmas I gave my 
free days to that task. I estimated the 
sum that I should earn and planned to 
divide it in equal parts and proudly 
present it to my aunt and uncle on 
Christmas day. 


One Saturday while I was at work 
on the big ledger of the merchant | 
ran upon this item: 

October 2. S. Wright—To one suit of 
clothes for Michael Henry 


from measures furnished by 
Robinson. .....'....0ccsccces $14.30 


I knew awe the history of the suit 
of clothes which I had worn since that 
rainy October night, for I remembered 
that Sam Robinson, the tailor, had 
measured me at our house and made 
up the cloth of Aunt Deel’s weaving. 

I observed, also, that numerous arti- 
cles—a load of wood, two sacks of flour, 
three pairs of boots, one coat, ten 
pounds of salt pork and four bushels 
of potatoes—all for “Michael Henry” 
had been charged to Silas Wright. 

So by the merest chance I learned 
that the invisible “Michael Henry” 
was the almoner of the modest states- 
man—and really the spirit of Silas 
Wright feeding the hungry and cloth- 
ing the naked and warming the cold 
house, in the absence of its owner. It 
was the heart of Wright joined to that 
of the schoolmaster, which sat in the 
green chair. 

I fear that my work suffered a mo- 
ment’s interruption, for just then I be- 
gan to know the great heart of the 
Senator. Its warmth was in the cloth- 
ing that covered my back, its delicacy 
in the ignorance of those who had 
shared its benefactions. 

I count this one of the great events 
of my youth. But there was a greater 
one, although it seemed not so at the 
time of it. A traveler on the road to 
Ballybeen had dropped his pocketbook 
containing a large amount of money— 
two thousand seven hundred dollars 
was the sum, if I remember rightly. 
He was a man who, being justly sus- 
picious of the banks, had withdrawn 
his money. Posters announced the loss 
and the offer of a large gyeward. The 
village was profoundly stirred by 
them. Searching parties went up the 
road stirring its dust and groping in its 
grass and briers for the- great prize 
which was supposed to be lying there. 
It was said, however, that the quest 
had been unsuccessful. So the lost 
pocketbook became a treasured mys- 
tery of the village and of all the hills 
and valleys toward Ballybeen—a topic 
of old wives and gabbing husbands at 
firesides for unnumbered years. 


Y AND by the fall term of school 

ended. Uncle Peabody came down 
to get me the day before Christmas. I 
had enjoyed my work and my life at 
the Hackets’, on the whole, but I was 
glad to be going home again. My un- 
cle was in high spirits and there were 
many packages in the sleigh. 


“A merry Christmas to ye both an’ 
may the Lord love ye!” said Mr. 
Hacket as he bade us good-by. “Ev- 
ery day our thoughts will be going up 
the hills to your house.” 

“As he was tucking the blankets 
around my feet old Nick Tubbs came 
zigzagging up the road from the tav- 
ern. 

“What stimulation traveJs with that 
man!” said the schoolmaster. “He 
might be worse, God knows. Reeling 
minds are worse than reeling bodies. 
Some men are born drunk like our 
friend Colonel Hand and that kind is 
beyond reformation.” 

The bells rang merrily as we hurried 
through the swamp in the hard snow 
paths. 

“We're goin’ to move,” said my wn- 
cle presently. “We've agreed to get 
out by the middle o’ May.” 

“How does that happen?” I asked. 


“T settled with Grimshaw and agreed 
to go. If it hadn’t ’a’ been for Wright 
and Baldwin we wouldn’t ’a’ got a 
cent. They threatened to bid against 
him at the sale. So he settled.. We're 
goin’ to have a new home. We've 
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bought a hundred an’ fifty acres from 
Abe Leonard. Goin’ to build a new 
house in_the spring. It will be nearer 
the village.” 

He playfully nudged my ribs with 
his elbow. 

“We've had a little good luck, Bart,” 
he went on. I'll tell ye what it is if 
you won't say anything about it.” 

I promised. 

“J dunno as it would matter much,” 
he continued, “but I don’t want to do 
any braggin’. It ain’t anybody’s busi- 
ness but ours, anyway. An old uncle 
over in Vermont died three weeks ago 
and left us thirty-eight hundred dol- 
lars. It was old Uncle Ezra Baynes o’ 
Hinesburg. Died without a chick or 
child. Your aunt and me slipped down 
to Potsdam an’ took the stage an’ 
went over an’ got the money. It was 
more money than I ever see before in 
my life. We put it in the bank in 
Potsdam to keep it out o’ Grimshaw’s 
hands. I wouldn’t trust that man as 
fur as you could throw a bull by the 
tail.” 

It was a cold clear night and when 
we reached home the new stove was 
snapping with the heat in its fire-box 
and the pudding puffing in the pot and 
old Shep dreaming in the chimney 
corner. Aunt Deel gave me a hug at 
the door. Shep barked and leaped to 
my shoulders. 


“Why, Bart! You're growin’ like a 
weed—ain’t ye?—ayes ye be,” my aunt 
said as she stood and looked at me. 
‘Set right down here an’ warm ye— 
ayes!—I've done all the chores—ayes!” 


How warm and comfortable was the 
dear old room with those beloved 
faces in it. I wonder if paradise itself 
can seem more pleasant to me. I have 
had the best food this world can pro- 
vide in my time, but never anything 
that I ate with a keener relish than 
the pudding and milk and bread and 
butter and cheese and pumpkin pie 
which Aunt Deel gave us that night. 


Supper over, I wiped the dishes for 
my aunt while Uncle Peabody went 
out to feed and water the horses. Then 
we sat down in the genial warmth 
while I told the story of my life in 
“the busy town,” as they called it. 
What pride and attention they gave 
me then! 


Three days before they had heard of 
my adventure with the flail, as to 
which Mr. Hacket, the district attor- 
ney and myself had maintained the 
strictest reticence. It seemed that the 
deacon had blabbed, as they used to 
say, regarding his own brave part in 
the subsequent proceedings. 

My fine clothes and the story of how 
I had geome by them taxed my in- 
genuity somewhat, although~not im- 
properly. I had to be careful not to 
let them know that I.had been asham- 
ed of the home-made suit. They, some- 
how, felt the truth about it and a little 
silence followed the story. Then Aunt 
Deel drew her chair near me and 
touched my hair very gently and look- 
ed into my face without speaking. 


“Ayes! I know,” she said presently, 
in a kind of caressing tone, with a 
touch of sadness in it. “They ain’t 
nsed to coarse homespun stuff down 
there in the village. They made fun o’ 
ye—didn’t they Bart?” 


“I don’t care about that,” I assured 
them. “ ‘The mind’s the measure of 
the man,’” I quoted, remembering the 
lines the Senator had repeated to me. 

“That’s sound!” Uncle Peabody ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm. 

Aunt Deel took my hand in hers and 
surveyed it thoughtfully for a moment 
without speaking. 

“You ain’t goin’ to have to suffer 
that way no more,” she said in a low 
tone. 

I rose and went to the parlor door. 

“Ye mustn’t go in there,” she warned 
me. 

Delightful suspicions came out of 
the warning and their smiles. 

“We’ re goin’ to be more comf'table 
—ayes,” said Aunt Deel as I resumed 
my chair. “Yer uncle thought we bet- 
ter go west, hut I couldn’t bear to go 
off so fur an’ leave mother an’ father 
an’ sister Susan an’ all the folks we 
loved layin’ here in the ground alone 
—I want to lay down with ’em by an’ 
by an’ wait for the sound o’ the 
trumpet—ayes!—mebbe it'll be for 
thousands o’ years—ayes!” 


“You don’t suppose their souls are a- 
sleepin’ there—do ye?” my _ uncle 
asked. 

“That’s what the 
Deel answered. 

“Wal the Bible—?” 


3ible says,” Aunt 


Uncle Peabody 


stopped. What was in his mind we 
may only imagine. 
To our astonishment the _ clock 


struck twelve. = 

“Hurrah! It’s merry Christmas!” 
said Uncle Peabody as he jumped to 
his feet and began to sing of the little 
Lord Jesus. 

We joined him while he stood beat- 
ing time with his right hand after the 
fashion of a singing master. 

“Off with yer boots, friend!” he ex- 
claimed when the stanza was finished. 
“We don’t have to set up and watch 
like the shepherds.” 

We drew our boots on the chair 
round with hands clasped over the 
knee—how familiar is the process, and 
yet I haven’t seen it in more than half 
a century! I lighted a candle and 
scampered up-stairs in my stocking 
feet, Uncle Peabody following close 
and slapping my thigh as if my pace 
were not fast enough for him. In the 
midst of our skylarking the candle 
tumbled to the floor and I had to go 
back to the stove and relight it. 


How good it seemed to be back in 
the old room under the shingles! The 
heat of the stove-pipe had warmed its 
hospitality. 

“It’s been kind o’ lonesome here,” 
said Uncle Peabody as he opened the 
window. “I always let the wind come 
in to keep me company—it gits so 
warm.” 

I lay down between flannel sheets 
on the old feather bed. What a stage 
of dreams and slumbers it had been, 
for it was now serving the third gener- 
ation of Bayneses! The old popple 
tree had thrown off its tinkling cym- 
bals and now the winter wind hissed 
and whistled in its dark branches. Then 
the deep, sweet sleep of youth from 
which it is a joy and a regret to come 
back to the world again. I wish that I 
could know it once more. 


IV. 


E CAN’T look at yer stockin’ yit,” 

said Aunt Deel when I came down- 
stairs about eight o’clock, having slept 
through chore time. I remember it 
was the delicious aroma of frying ham 
and buckwheat cakes which awoke me, 
and who wouldn’t rise and shake off 
the cloak of slumber on a bright, cold 
winter morning with such provoca- 
tion? 

“This | ain’t no common Chris’ mas—I 
tell ye,” Aunt Deel went on. “Santa 
Claus won’t git here short o’ noon I 
wouldn’t wonder—ayes !” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Uncle Pea- 
body as he sat down at the table. “This 
is goin’ to be a day 0’ pure fun—genu- 
wine an’ uncommon. Take some grid- 
dlers,” he added as three or four of 
them fell on my plate. “Put on plenty 
o’ ham gravy an’ molasses. This ain’t 
no Jackman tavern. I got hold o’ 
somethin’ down there that tasted so I 
had to swaller twice on it.” 


About eleven o’clock Uncle Hiram 
and Aunt Eliza and their five children 
arrived with loud and merry greetings. 
Then came other aunts and uncles and 
cousins. With what noisy good cheer 
the men entered the house after they 
had put up their horses! I remember 


how they laid their hard, heavy hands 
on my head and shook it a little as 
they spoke of my “stretchin’ up” or 
gave me a playful slap on the shoulder 
—an ancient token of good will—the 
first form of the accolade, I fancy. 
What joyful good humor there was in 
those simple men and women!— 
enough to temper the woes of a city 
if it could have been applied to their 
relief. They stood thick around the 
stove warming themselves and taking 
off its griddles and opening its doors 
and surveying it inside and out with 
much curiosity. 


Suddenly Uncle Hiram tried to put 
Uncle Jabez in the wood-box while the 
others laughed noisily. I ‘remember 
that my aunts rallied me on my sup- 


posed liking for “that Dunkelberg 
girl.” 
“Now for the Chris’mas tree,” said 


Uncle Peabody as he led the way into 
our best room, where a fire was burn- 
ing in the old Franklin grate. “Come 
on, boys an’ girls.” 


What a wonderful sight was the 
Christmas tree—the first we had had 
in our house—a fine spreading balsam 
loaded with presents! Uncle Hiram 
jumped into the air and clapped his 
feet together and shouted: “Hold me, 
somebody, or I’ll grab the hull tree an’ 
run away with it.” 

Uncle Jabez held one foot in both 
hands before him and joyfully hop- 
ped around the tree. 

These relatives had brought their 
family gifts, some days before, to be 
hung on its branches. The thing that 
caught my eye was a big silver watch 
hanging by a long golden chain to 
one of the boughs. Uncle Peabody 
took it down and held it aloft by the 
chain, so that none should miss the 
sight, saying: 

“From Santa Claus for Bart!” 


A murmur of admiration § ran 
through the company which gathered 
around me as I held the treasure in 
my trembling hands. 

“This is for Bart, too,” Uncle Pea- 
body shouted as he took down a bolt 
of soft blue cloth and laid it in my 
arms. “Now there’s somethin’ that’s 
jest about as slick as a kitten’s ear. 
It’s for a suit o’ clothes. Come all 
the way from Burlington.” 

“Good land o’ Goshen! Don’t be in 
such a hurry,” said Aunt Deel. 

“Sorry, but the stage can’t wait 
for nobody at all—it’s due to leave 
right off,” Uncle Peabody remarked as 
he laid a stuffed stocking on top of 
the cloth and gave me a slap and 
shouted: “Getap, there. You've got 
yer load.” 

I moved out of the way in a hurri- 
cane of merriment ~It was his one 
great day of pride and vanity. He did 
not try to conceal them. 

The other presents floated for a mo- 
ment in this irresitible tide of laughing 
good will and found their owners. I 
have never forgotten how Uncle Jabez 
chased Aunt Minerva around the house 
with a wooden snake cunningly carv- 
ed and colored. I observed there were 
many things on the tree which had 
not been taken down when we younger 
ones gathered up our wealth and re- 
paired to Aunt Deel’s room to feast our 
eyes upon it and compare our good 
fortune. 

By and by I sat-on top of the wood 
with which I had just filled the big 
wood-box and very conscious of the 
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A PRACTICAL BARN FOR A FEW COWS 


Expensive equipment is not necessary for the man beginnin 
up the barn he has to protect the cows from wind, 


wallia 


to milk a few cows. by 
uilding a good silo, it is 


possible for a farmer to “grow into the dairy business”. 
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shining chain on my breast. Suddenly 
the giant, Rodney Barnes, jumped out 
of his chair and, embracing the wood- 
box, lifted it and the wood and me in 
his great arms and danced lightly 
around a group of the ladies with his 
burden and set it down in its place 
again very gently. What a hero he 
became in my eyes after that! 


“If ye should go off some day an’ 
come back an’ find yer house missin’ 
ye know that Rodney Barnes has been 
here,” said Uncle Hiram. “A man as 
stout as Rodney is about as dangerous 
as a fire.” 

Then 
laughter! 


Palstaffian 


V. 


[* THE midst of it Aunt Deel opened 
the front door and old Kate, the 
silent Woman, entered. To my sur- 
prise, she wore a decent-looking dress 
of gray homespun cloth and a white 
cloud looped over her head and ears 
and tied around her neck and a good 
pair of boots. 


what peals of 


“Merry Chris’mas!” we all shouted. 


She smiled and nodded her head and 
sat down in the chair which Uncle 
Peabody had placed for her at the 
stove side. Aunt Deel took the cloud 
off her head while Kate drew her mit- 
tens—newly knitted of the best yarn. 
Then my aunt brought some stockings 
and a shawl from the tree and laid 
them on the lap of old Kate. What a 
silence fell upon us as we saw tears 
coursing down the cheeks of this lone- 
ly old woman of the country ide!— 
tears of-joy, doubtless, for God xnows 
how long it had been since the poor, 
abandoned soul had seen a merry 
Christmas and shared its kindness. I 
did not fail to observe how clean her 
face and hands looked! She was 
greatly changed. 


She took my hand as I went to her 
side and tenderly caressed it. A gent- 
ler smile came to her face than ever I 
had seen upon it. The old stern look 
returned for a moment as she held one 
finger aloft in a gesture which only I 
and my Aunt Deel understood. We 
knew it signalized a peril and a mys- 
tery. That I should have to meet it, 
somewhere up the hidden pathway, I 
had no doubt whatever. 

“Dinner’s ready!” exclaimed 
cheerful voice of Aunt Deel. 

Then what a stirring of chairs and 
feet as we sat down at the table. Old 
Kate sat by the side of my aunt and 
we were all surprised at her good 
manners. 

Uncle Jabez—a member of the white 
church—prayed for a moment as we 
sat with bowed heads. I have never 
forgotten his simple eloquence as he 
prayed for the poor and for him who 
was sitting in the shadow of death (I 
knew that he referred to Amos Grim- 
shaw and whispered amen) and for 
our forgiveness. 


We jested and laughed and drank 
cider and reviewed the year’s history 
and ate as only they may eat who 
have big bones and muscles and the 
vitality of oxen. I never taste the 
flavor of sage and currant jelly or hear 
a hearty laugh without thinking of 
those holiday dinners in the old log 
house on Rattleroad. 

Some of the men and two of the 
women filled their pipes and smoked 
while the dishes were being picked up 
and washed. By and by the men and 
the big boys went with us down.-to the 
brook where we chopped holes in the 
ice to give the sheep and the cattle a 
chance to drink. Then they looked at 
the horses. 

“Peabody, you mus’ be gittin’ 
said Hiram Bentley. 

“No I ain't. I’ve had to give up 
here, but a little windfall come to us 
t‘other day from an old uncle in Ver- 
mont. It ain’t nothin’ to brag of, but 
it'll give us a start an’ we thought 
that while we had the money we'd do 


the 


rich,” 


somethin’ that we’ve ben wantin’ to 
do for years an’ years—give a Chris’- 
mas—an’ we've done it. The money 'll 


go some way an’ we may never have 
another chance. Bart is a good boy 
an’ we made up our minds he’d enjoy 
it better now than he ever would 
ag’in.” 

That Christmas brought me nothing 
better than those words, the memory 
of which is one of the tallest towers 
in that long avenue of the past. 


(Continued next week) 
oimade Rest oa 
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ETTER than ever in 1923!” 
That is the motto that all of us working on The 

Progressive Farmer—Dr. Butler, Mr. Lassette-, 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Alford, Professor Massey, Mrs. Hutt, 
and I—have adopted for the coming year. In fact, 
“Better Than Ever” is not simply a motto=it is a 
pledge and each of us expects to make good on that 
pledge. And on behalf of all these folks who make 
The Progressive Farmer, I now wish to set forth 
briefly what are some of our plans for the twelve- 
mornin just ahead. 

With the friendship and loyalty of our great “Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family,’ our paper has had a won- 
derful circulation growth these last two years. No 
other paper for twenty years past has fought so con- 
structively and so effectively for “$500 More a Year” 
per farmer by better farming. No other paper has 
half as much attention to the Southern farm 
No other paper has rejected 
advertis- 


given 
woman and farm home. 
one-tenth as much fraudulent or unworthy 
ing in order to protect its readers. And no other paper 
has done half as much for the great coOperative mar- 
keting campaign which has now swept the South from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 


And now with the loyal support of our friends in 
subscribing and getting their friends to subscribe, The 
Progressive Farmer is—well, what do you reckon it 
s? It is— 

THE MOST LARGELY CIRCULATED FARM 
WEEKLY ON EARTH ISSUED BY STRICTLY 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS. 

It is, in fact, with one exception, the most largely 
circulated farm weekly on earth—and it is up to the 
editors in 1923 to make a paper in keeping with the 
prestige that 37 years of previous service have won. 


A Greatly Improved “Business Farmer’s 
Calendar” 
D URING 1923 and henceforth it will be the aim of 


The Progressive Farmer to present each week 

a concise, meaty, informing up-to-the-minute dis- 
cussion of things that need attention that wee’ and the 
following week on the average farm in the reader’s 
own state—localized, timely, information. 

“The most helpful thing about The Progressive 
Farmer,” said one wide-awake farmer not long ago, 
“is not that it tells me things I didn’t know before, but 
that it reminds me just at the right time of a great 
number of things that I might otherwise put off or 
forget entirely.” As a matter of fact, this is just the 
service that The Progressive Farmer is most anxious 
to give. “Timely Reminders of Things We All Know 
to Do”—this was the heading that Managing Editor 
Lassetter used to give his “Business Farmer’s Calen- 
dar,” and it is in this spirit that all of page 3 will be 
written next year. Our entire editorial staff will help 
—including Mr. B. L. Moss, Prof..W. F. Massey, Mr. 
I.. A. Niven, Mr. G. H. Alford, and Prof. C. L. New- 
man, whose “Timely Garden and Orchard Hints” have 
been so popular these last two years. His garden 
notes will hereafter form a great part of this special 
page, “The Business Farmer’s Calendar: What to 
Do This Week and Next.” Mr. L. A. Niven will also 
contribute orchard suggestions. 

We are going to put a lot of hard work on this fea- 
ture, and we invite suggestions and criticisms from 
readers in making it of the greatest possible helpful- 
ness to all. Our hope is to make this one department 
so helpful to farmers that a man would keep up his 
subscription to get this one page, even if there were 
nothing clse in the paper. 


“$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer” 


NE year ago The Progressive Farmer announced 
QO as its slogan for this year, “More Money From 

Farming in 1922.” Another publication very 
adopted the same idea and used it not 
simply in one series of articles, but all through its 
issues. For 1923, therefore, we propose to get back 
to the old familiar fighting slogan of The Progressive 
Farmer— 


“$500 More a Year for the Average Southern 
Farmer: How to Get It.” 


This will be the dominant, immediate aim and pro- 
gram of The Progressive Farmer in 1923—(1) to in- 
spire every reader with an ambition to increase his 
earning power on the basis of $500 more a year for 


soon thereafter 








our average farmer; and (2) having inspired, to help 
him actually get that extra $500. 


Moreover, we are expecting to put into this new 
series of articles more variety, more human interest, 
more vital hints and ideas from agricultural leaders, 
more striking and thought-provoking practical experi- 
ences from our 350,000 farmer readers all over the 
South, than have been found in any other series of 
articles The Progressive Farmer has ever run. 


Heretofore we have ourselves selected one big sub- 
ject for each week in the year and 
then we have arranged to have that 
subject discussed by some speciali- 
ist or authority on that line. Dur- 
ing the coming year, we plan to 
make our “$500 More a Year From 
Farming” series a genuine codper- 
ative effort of our editors, our 
subscribers, and Southern agricul- 
tural leaders. All of us together 
will determine the subjects to be 
discussed. Instead of having one 
long article a week by one spe- 
subject, here are our plans for the 
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cialist on one 
coming year :— 


First Issue in Each Month: “AGRICULTURAL 
LEADERS’ WEEK.” In this issue we hope to get the 
leaders in each line of agricultural activity in our 
territory—field crops, soils, fertilizers, livestock, dairy- 
ing, horticulture, etc., etc..—to send brief, concise, 
meaty messages to the farmers of their respective 
states about the work, ideas, plans, and facts most 
needing attention during that month. 


Second Issue in Each Month: “THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT FARM PROBLEM FOR US TO SET- 
TLE THIS MONTH.” | Under this head we shall take 
up each month one outstanding problem that should be 
carefully considered and rightly decided that month 
in order to secure most profits then or later. The fol- 
lowing twelve big problems will each be handled (1) 
by a specialist in his line, followed (2) by a general 
discussion by Progressive Farmer subscribers :— 

January—How Can the Farmer Most Intelligently and Eco- 
nomically Buy His 1923 Fertilizers? 


February—What Farm Implements 
Be More Largely Used on the Average 
How? 

March—What Policies of Preparation, Spacing, and Culti- 
vation of Corn, Cotton, and Tobacco Need More Attention 
from our Farmers? 

April—To What Extent and How Should the Average 
Farmer Grow Soy Beans, Velvet Beans, Cowpeas and Pea- 
nuts This Year? 

May—What Crops and Policies are Needed to Make Cheap 
Pork This Year and Some Extra Money from Sales Hogs? 


June—How Can the Average Farmer Use More Dairy Cows 
and Increase His Farm Income? 


July—Under What Conditions Will It 
Group of Farmers to Use a Tractor? 


August—How Can a Farmer Get Most Profits from Clover, 
Vetch, Alfalfa, and Grasses? 


September—How Can Landowners and Tenant 
Best Work Together to Increase Profits for Both? 

October—How Can the Farmer Most Economically Invest 
in Paint, Waterworks, and Lighting Systems? 

November—By What Program of Winter Farm Work Can 
the Farmer Most Largely Increase Farm Profits? 


December—What Common Mistakes of Farmers Should We 
Try to Avoid in Next Year’s Farm Work? 

Third Issue in Each Month: “THE FARMER’S 
EXPERIENCE MEETING ON $500, MORE A 
YEAR.” Under this heading every ‘Progressive 
Farmer reader in the whole South is asked to send his 
actual experiences once a month along lines that have 
helped him either make more money or save more 
money—any farm policy, plan, idea, or system that is 
helping him on tow ard the desired haven of “$500 More 
a Year Farming.” You may mention just one thing 
or you may mention several things, but each letter 
must be concise, meaty, pointed—as full of facts as 
an egg is of meat. No letter must be over 300 words 
long. A cash prize of $10 will be given for the most 
informing and interesting letter printed each month, 
with $5 for the second best letter, $3 for the third best, 
and pay at usual rates for all other letters printed. 
Get ready now to send us your ideas. 

Fourth Issue Each Month: “LITTLE VISITS TO 
LEADING FARMERS.’ In every state and section 
there are six to a dozen farmers who have achieved 
outstanding successes. How did these men win suc- 
cess? How are they beating other folks in growing 
crops, enriching land, raising livestock, making money ? 
Everybody wants to know, and The Progressive 
Farmer in 1923 will try to find some notable answers 
for you. Once a month we expect to print a “write-up” 
of some solid, substantial, “honest-to-goodness,” suc- 
cessful dirt farmer. Two or three years ago we pub- 
lished such a series of articles about successful farm- 
ers and our readers ever since have been calling for 
“more!” Mr. Alford and our other editors will handle 
this feature. In some cases, too, a single article will 
treat of several good farmers in a county or community 
rather chan an individual. 


Fifth Issue (Once a Quarter): 


Southern Farm and 


Pay a Farmer or 


Farmers 


“WHAT WOMEN 


and Machinery Should ° 


ARE DOING BY MAKING AND SAVING TO 
HELP TOWARD $500 MORE A YEAR.” Beginnin 
January 1, the title shown on page 1 of each issue wil? 
be “The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman.” We 
are adding the words “AND FARM WOMAN?” to 
our title because of our recognition of the fact that 
the farm woman is the full partner of the man in the 
whole big program of “$500 More a Year for the 
Average Southern Farmer.” 
housekeeper and home-maker, but is also a most im- 
portant factor in the farm work and farm finances. 
Without the wife’s help in making and saving, hardly 
any farmer can reach the desired “$500 More.” . Con- 
sequently, during 1923 we shall give once a quarter a 
cash prize of $10 for the best report sent us on “How 
Farm Women Are Making and Saving Money,” with 
$5 for the second best letter, and cash payments for all 
other letters printed. 


So much for our plans for just one big feature of 
The Progressive Farmer in 1923, And this is only just 
the start in the feast of good things. 


New Farm Implement, Machinery, and 
Power Service 


NE of the most important new features to be 
QO offered our readers in 1923 will be the special 

service on farm implements, farm machinery, and 
farm power, by Mr. G. H. Alford. Mr. Alford is an 
expert in these lines and speaks as one having authority 
and not as the scribes. 

He will give his entire time to 
the work of supplying the readers 
of The Progressive Farmer with 
up-to-the-minute information on 
farm implements, farm machin- 
ery, gasoline engines, automobiles, 
building materials, fencing, light 
and power plants, waterworks sys- 
tems, and all other kinds of farm 
and home equipment. He will give 
full information as to the best ma- 
chinery to perform the best farm 
work and how best to handle such machinery to get the 
most satisfactory results. And besides special articles, 
he will gladly answer any and all reasonable inquiries 
of Progressive Farmer readers about these matters. 


Another Feature Worth the Subscrip- 
tion Price 
OQ: other new feature planned for 1923 will be 
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in itself worth the whole subscription price 
to The Progressive Farmer. 

This is the special livestock and dairy page which 
Dr. Butler is planning to conduct along striking new 
lines in ¥923. Dr. Butler is every- 
where known as one of America’s 
foremost authorities on livestock 
subjects. He first won distinction 
as a leader in livestock in Missis- 
sippi. Later as state veterinarian 
in North Carolina he was a pio- 
neer in tick extermination work in 
the South, He has been president 
of the American Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, and a leading spirit in the 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association, 
in addition to his general agricul- 
tural activities. 

For next year Dr. Butler proposes a special service - 
which will delight all the thousands of Southern farm- 
ers who are looking for guidance in the solution of 
their month-to-month problems with hogs, dairy cattle, 
beef cattle, horses and mules. Here is his plan: 

First Issue in Each Month: “The Month’s Work 
With Cows and Cattle” or “Timely Hints for Cattle 
Owners ;” beef cattle, dairy cattle, and calves; prob- 
lems of breeding, care of young, care of old; feeding, 
pastures, planting and cultivating crops for feeding; 
dairy suggestions; marketing problems and outlook 
both for dairy products and beef cattle; diseases pre- 
valent at this season and what to do about them; news 
of the cattle world, etc., etc. 


Second Week in Each Month: “This Month’s Work 
With Hogs,” covering somewhat the same general lines. 
Hogs are fast becoming one of the South’s great 
“money crops” like cotton. Dr. Butler will give i1- 
formation each month about how to feed, the sort of 
pasture crops that should be planted, the care of young 
pigs, care of brood sows, timely hints on disease pre- 
vention and treatment, marketing outlook and sugges- 
tions, etc., etc. 


Third Week: “Care and Feeding of Horses and 
Mules This Month and Next.’ Millions of dollars 
are wasted by Southern farmers each year because of 
unwise management and feeding of work stock—wrong 
sizes and breeds of work stock; neglect in care a id 
management; poorly balanced rations; purchase of 
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high-priced feeds when the same elements can be had 
more cheaply in other feeds; failure to grow feeds 
that could be easily raised at home; neglect of animal 
health and over-emphasis on “cures” for diseases that 
develop; failure to breed colts or raise them properly, 
etc. Some farmers have cattle, some have hogs, but 
all use horses or mules, and Dr. Butler’s monthly 
horse and mule discussions will appeal to every reader. 


Fourth Week: “Livestock Problems of Southern 
Farmers.” Answers to inquiries and discussions of 
addresses and bulletins relating to Southern livestock. 
Especial attention will be given to pasture, fencing, 
and breeding problems not covered in previous dis- 
cussions. 


Fifth Week (when there is one): “Quarterly Sugges- 
tion on Sheep and Goats.” Sheep and goats do not 
have as large a place on Southern farms as cattle, hogs, 
horses, or mules, but should be more largely raised. 
Once a quarter Dr. Butler will present the best infor- 
mation American livestock experience has developed 
for the guidance of interested farmers. 


Our 1923 “Special Issues” 


VERY interested reader of The Progressive 
EK Farmer has come to look forward eagerly to our 

announced list of “Special Numbers.” We put 
an immense amount of work on our “Reference Spe- 
cials” each year, and these two numbers alone are 
worth the subscription price. Ev- 
ery reader should file them away 
and then make it a rule to look 
over them the first of each month. 

And our “Implement and Ma- 

chinery Specials” and others are 
only just a little less valuable than 
our “Reference Specials.” Our 
recent “More Fruit Special” was 
just an illustration of what mem- 
bers of our staff expect to do with 
“Specials” hereafter. Here is the 
list of specials as now planned 
for 1923: 
January 20.—Poultry. 
February 3.—Farm Implements and Machinery. 
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February 10.—Fertilizers. 

February 17.—Reference. 

March }.—Woman’s Reference. 

March 22.—Tecbacco and Peanuts. 

April 14.—Cows and Silo. 

June 23.—Education. 

July 7—Tractors and Power Machinery. 
September 1.—Renters’ and Landowners’. 
September 15.—Coéperative Marketing. 
October 6.—Paint, Lights, and Waterworks. 
Novemker 10.—More and Better Fruit. 
December 1.—Land Clearing, Drainage, and Terracing. 
December 22.—Country Life. 


Women Enlist for “$500 More a Year” 


S WE have already suggested, the women are 

just as much interested as the men in “$500 More 

a Year for the Average Southern Farmer,” and 
Mrs. Hutt and our whole army of women readers will 
back up the men in carrying out this program. 

“We Will Help Toward $500 
More a Year by Saving” is the 
fighting slogan of our women 
readers. Some of the ways they 
will discuss are as follows: 

1. Warm storage, cool storage, 
dry storage. Enormous quantities 
of food and food products are 
lost every year for lack of proper 
storage. Mrs. Hutt wants men 
and women to work together to 
prevent this loss. 


2. Poultry raising, canning and preserving. Women 


can add greatly to farm income by these methods. And 
these subjects will have constant attention in our col- 
umns in season. 

3. Selling home products. Here and there all over 
the South women are making money by finding a 
market at their own doors (or in nearby towns) for 
their home-made products. We hope to report on a 
considerable number of such successes in 1923, 

4. Saving by destroying rats, weevils, etc. “The 
rat,” says Dr. W. T. Hornaday, “has adopted man as 
lis perpetual servant.” Aren’t you tired of being ser- 
vants to rats? If so, let’s join Mrs. Hutt and the 
women in a 1923.campaign for exterminating them. 


Subjects Women Will Discuss 


N MAKING out her 1923 program, Mrs. Hutt had 

it in mind to preserve a proper balance between the 

money-making and money-saving phases of wom- 
an’s work and the enrichment of life itself. Here is the 
program of subjects on which letters from farm 
women are asked during 1923: 


January—What I Would Buy for My Home if I Had $500. 

February—How Wives of Tenant Farmers are Making or 
Saving Money. 

March—My Daughter’s Friends. 

April—How the Home Demonstration Agent Helped Me 
\dd to the Beauty and Comfort of my Home. 
1 tay Good Health as an Asset: Ten Reasons for My Good 

ealth. 

June—How Canning and Preserving Have Helped Me Make 
or Save Money. 

July—Do I Want My Son To Be a Farmer? 


August—Cooking Economies That I Have Found Helpful. 
September—What Can a Woman Do to Combat Monotony? 
October—The Most Foolish Thing I Ever Did. 


November—What I am Doing to Make My Boy Bigger than 
His Father. 


py etcember—Getting and Using Books and Music in the 
ome, 

For the best letter on each of these subjects a cash 
prize of $5 will be given, with suitable payment for 
other letters printed. 


A much fuller statement of Mrs. Hutt’s plans for 
1923 will appear on her page next week. Iam sure it 
will convince any woman reader that The Progressive 
Farmer in 1923 would be worth taking if there were 
nothing in it except “The Progressive Farm Woman” 
department. 


“The Teens and Twenties” 


conducted at frequent intervals during the clos- 
4 ing year has been entitled “Twixt Twelve and 
['wenty.” 


A HIGHLY interesting column Mrs. Hutt has 


This is a department in which the young 
men and young women of the 
farm may frankly discuss their 
own life problems. As a matter 
of fact, this department might be 
better named “The Teens and 
Twenties,” and that is the new 
title for 1923. Following are the 
special subjects to be discussed: 

January—What I would do with $500. 
(Mail letters on this subject before 
January 7). 

February—What I Got Out of the 

DR. WASHBURN Best Book I Read in 1922 and Why I 
Admired the Principal Character 

March—Why a Girl Should Make the Most of Her Looks, 
and Six Ways of Accomplishing This. 

April—Do Girls Best Like the Boys Who Invite Them for 
Rick s in the Starlight or Those Who Prefer with Her, Ten 
nis, Swimming, and Daylight Sports? 

May A Description of the Most Original or Enjoyable 
Party I Ever Gave or Attended. 

June -How Can. Young Men and Young Women Best Pre- 
serve Comradeship with Their Parents? 

July—The Most Embarrassing Social Blunder I Ever Made 
and How I Could Have Avoided It. 

August—Frances Willard said at Eighteen, “I Shall Spend 
My Coming Years Being Somebody or Doing Something for 
Somebody Have You Made a Similar Resdlve? If so, 
Tell Us About It. 

_September—Would a Higher Education Make Farm Life 
Finer and Richer for Me, and How? 

October—Two or Three Small Ways By Which I Have 
Helped Discourage Whiskey Drinking and Selling. 
_November—How Young Women Teachers Have Helped 
Social and Community Life Where They Have Taught. 

December—The Best Christmas I Ever Had. 





“From Seven to Seventeen” 


OU older folks who read The Progressive Farm- 

er, do you read regularly the “Uncle P. F.” letters 

and the boys’ and girls’ letters on our “Seven to 
Seventeen” page? If you do not, you are simply 
cheating yourself out of a weekly treat of information 
and instruction. 

“The way to keep young is to 
associate with young folks,” some- 
body has said. Keep up with the 
boys’ and girls’ letters. If you 
have children of your own, these 
letters from other children will 
give you many a useful idea. 
Moreover, we doubt whether any 
agricultural paper in America 1s 
now furnishing its readers with 
genuinely helpful agricultural in- 
formation in more delightful form 
than in the “Uncle P. F.” articles. 

Please look up our full page advertisement on page 
13, entitled “To Parents and Teachers,” and note some 
of the subjects “Uncle P. F.” will discuss m early 
issues. And we earnestly hope you will join your 
teacher in getting The Progressive Farmer used m 
your school during the néxt four months. Any chil- 
dren whose parents are not already taking The Pro- 
gressive Farmer can easily get it under our spectal 
20-cent offer for four months. 


All the Old Reliable Popular Features 


A LL the standard features of The Progressive 





MR  ROTHPLETZ 


Farmer that have given the paper such popu- 
larity in recent years will be continued during 
1923 - 

1. The Boll Weevil will be ever in our thoughts. 
Our articles on the Florida Method of weevil con- 
trol are a part of our everlasting pursuit of the lat- 
est and best practices on this subject. 


2. “The Poultry Yard” by the veteran poultryman, 
F. J. Rothpletz, who is nearly 86 years young, and 
can outwalk half our readers right now. 

3. Prof. Massey’s page—as good as ever, even 
though this “Grand Old Man of Southern Agricul- 
ture” is now 83 

4. “Our Health Talk” by Dr. B. E. Washburn. Dr. 
Washburn keeps his column right to Progressive 
Farmer standards for accuracy, timeliness, and prac- 
tical helpfulness. 

5. “Southern Little Gardens” by Mrs. Lindsay Pat- 
terson. In her crusade for a more beautiful South, 
she writes with a charm that wins all readers. 

6. “Mistakes I Have Made” will appear regularly. 
No feature of our paper is fuller of human interest 
and few features more helpful. 


7. “The Bible Questions” are universally popular 
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and will be continued in rotation with “Favorite 
Bible Verses” selected by readers whom these par- 
ticular verses have helped. There will also be an- 
other “Thanksgiving Sermon” by one of the South’s 
greatest preachers. 


8. “Poems of Nature and Country Life” will be 
continued, though we may run every other week 
“Poems of Inspiration.” 


9. “Pickin’s” is a department that has already made 
itself indispensable. And even the grouches’ smile 
when they see Hambone’s expansive and benevolent 
countenance each week. 

10. Crop and Market News will have more careful 
attention next year than heretofore. 


ll. “Farmers’ Bulletins You Need” will appear 
each month. We shall list each month those that 
should help you most during the ensuing thirty days. 
We shall also print regularly a list of “Farm and 
Garden Crops to Plant This Month”. 

12. “The Light in the Clearing” is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting serials any Southern paper 
has ever carried—clean and strong and wholesome, 
with the flavor of country life in every paragraph. 
It will run several weeks longer; and another serial 
equally good will appear before the year’s end. 

13. Tobacco farmers and peanut farmers will be 
especially interested in the March 22 “Tobacco and 
Peanut Special” as well as in the 
frequent articles by such au- 
thorities as Mr. E. G. Moss and 
Prof. T. E. Browne, and by lead- 
ers in the codperative marketing 
associations for tobacco and pea- 
nuts. 

14. Piedmont and Mountain 
farmers in North Carolina and 
Virginia will have more than us- 
ual attention next year. We ex- 

MH. HUTCHESON pect to continue the valuable 

monthly letters of Agronomist T. 
B. Hutcheson of the Virginia Experiment Station. 


15. The Editorial Page, we believe will be mate- 
rially strengthened by plans we are now maturing. 





16. Subscribers’ Questions on Agricultural Sub- 
jects, together with concise answers always interest 
ost folks. More of these will be used in 1923. 


17. And for my own part,on my exclusive page, I 
expect to continue practically the same program for 
each month that I have followed during 1922: 

First Week: Codéperation Among Farmers (with especial 
emphasis on codperative marketing of cotton, tobacco, an 
other Southern farm crops). 

Second Week: “The World’s News: a Monthly Review of 
Outstanding Tendencies in Current Affairs.” 

Third Week: “A Success Talk for Farm Boys (or “A Talk 
with Uncle John.”’) 

Fourth Week: “Hilltop Farm Notes.”-(Hints and sugges- 
tions based om experiences on my own farm.) 

Fifth Week: A Letter to Mrs. Farmer. 


Not Only a Better, But a Better Looking 
Paper 


AST but by no means least let us say that we 
are planning to make The Progressive Farmer 

next year not only better than ever before but 
better looking than ever before. We shall spend 
some thousands of dollars. to get a better grade of 
paper, and we have already be- 
gun using the most beautiful 
photographs in The Progressive 
Farmer history. We have also 
arranged, now that we will have 
a suitable grade of paper, to 
carry out at last a long delayed 
plan, and print reproductions of 
some of the world’s most famous 
paintings relating to country life 
and country things. This fea- 
ture should appeal to many. We 
will also arrange to furnish our 
readers at cost suitable copies of 
these pictures for framing. 

Just one more thing should be said. That is that 
this program is not ironclad; it does not belong with 
the laws of the Medes and Persians that change not 
and cannot be altered. In setting forth this program 
our hope is to present a standard that we shall at 
least not fall below. But at the same time when- 
ever we. are convinced that some other subject has 
arisen of such importance or timeliness that it 
would be still more useful than the subject men- 
tioned herewith, we will displace the listed subject 
for the newer and better one. On account of 
“Special” issues too, the “$500 More a Year,” sched- 
ule of subjects may have to be varied from time to 
time. 

In other words, we guarantee you as good a 
“feast of good things” for 1923 as is here indicated— 
and we may make it still better. 

And on this basis we put the friendly interroga- 
tion to all our subscribers: “Won’t The Progressive 
Farmer with all these good things be worth to you 
and your family the less-than-2-cents-a-week it 
costs?” And if not, please tell us how to make the 
paper still better. We always want the codperation 
of our readers to this end. 

Wherefore, we conclude as we began with our 
new year fighting slogan for every issue and every 
department : 

“Better Than Ever in 1923!” 





MRS. PATTERSON 
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How Would a Nice Monthly “Cream 
Check” Suit You in 1923? 


N SOME of the territory now ravaged by the boll 
| weevit we know farmers who many years ago 

decided that cream checks would be pretty good 
insurance against low prices and poor yields of 
cotton. 

John Williams was one of these farmers. About 
25 years ago he was growing cotton on poor land, 
just as others around him were doing. He decided 
it would be better to have some cotton and some 
cows than to have all cotton and no cows. He 
bought a few of the best cows he could find nearby 
and began milking them. To start with, he made 
butter. There were no creameries within shipping 
distance in those days. 

John Williams started milking cows in the face 
af greater difficulties with reference to markets than 
prevail today. But he made good butter. It was al- 
ways good, and he could always sell at good prices. 
When John Williams died about 20 years ago his 
son took charge and continued from the point where 
he had left off. 


Cream checks added to cotton money paid off the 
mortgage on John Williams’ farm. Manure made 
the land richer. Growing corn and oats and cow- 
peas on which to feed cows afforded a chance for 
rotating and resting a part of the land each year. 
The fertility of the land has increased year by year. 
The yield per acre has likewise increased. Cows 
brought much more money to his farm than was rep- 
resented in the face of the cream checks. The cows 
actually increased the money from cotton, pigs, and 
from chickens and turkeys. 

“Why don’t you try keeping a few cows?” we 
onee asked a farmer in that section, after we had 
been discussing the success attained on the Williams 
farm. 

“It’s too hard work,” was the surprisingly frank 
reply. “Those cows have to be milked twice a day 
every day and that means Sunday. No, sir, I don’t 
want to milk cows for a living.” 

We have no fault to find with a man who feels 
this way about it. There are other sources of cash 
to be had. A man who doesn’t like cows will do 
well to avoid them. He is not likely to succeed with 
them unless he has unusual will-power and determi- 
nation. But milk cows help pay the expenses of 
running the cotton farm if they are given a chance. 
“We are getting $45 a month from our cream 
checks,” a cotton farmer said recently. “We are 
milking just a few cows,” he added, “and next year 
we expect to milk more. We want to bring this up 
to $100 a month from cream checks. That will just 
about pay running expenses. I grow all the feed 
needed and put the balance of the land in cotton.” 

Thoughtful, farmers who start out to draw cream 
checks are beginning with just a few cows. As a 
rule, they don’t have much feed to start with. As 
they grow more feed, they milk more cows until 
they reach the number they find they can best 
handle. 

Don’t think you must start with 100 cows and all 
sorts of expensive equipment. Make your start in a 
wholiy modest way. The small cotton farmer can 


best afford to begin with three or four cows and 
gradually increase to six or eight. When he has 
succeeded with that number, he can figure out for 
himself whether to try more. 


The Boy Out of School: What Shall We 
Do for Him? 


UT of every 100 farm boys in the South today 

between the ages of fourteen and twenty, 44 

are in school and 56 are out of school. In other 
words, of 1,113,450 such farm boys in the twelve 
Southern states, only 496,207 are in 
617,243 are out of school. For North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, the figures are as follows: 
In School Out of School 
54,055—48.2% 57,884—51.8% 


39,326-—46.1% 45,950—53.9% 
33,673—43.4% 43,824—56.7% 


school, while 


State 
North Carolina.......sscccseseess 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


In each state, more than half the. farm boys from 
fourteen to twenty are out of school and not re- 
ceiving any special training that will make them 
better farmers. This is indeed a situation that should 
call for serious thought by all our people. How is a 
community going to have good roads, schools, 
churches, and other things that make Tife worth 
while in the country, if a majority of its farmers 
have not had the training that will enable them to 
make enough money to get these things? 

This boy out of school is indeed the biggest edu- 
cational problem that confronts the South today. 
Fortunately, we have two great agencies that are 
coming to his relief. These are (1) club work and 
(2) our vocational agricultural high schools. 

“Help the Boy Not in School by Conducting Part- 
time or Short Courses.” The carrying out of this 
slogan is a part of the program of all the vocational 
agricultural high schools of the South the coming 
year. This simply means that wherever there is a 
high school in which agriculture is taught, the agri- 
cultural teacher will offer winter short courses to 
boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty who 
are now out of school. These courses range from a 
few lessons to a six months course, and are designed 
:o give the boys training in agriculture that will 
better fit them for their life work. Arrangements 
cat. also be made to give courses in community civics, 
arithmetic, English, and other subjects wanted. 

For 1923 let us try to enlist every boy and girl 
between ten and eighteen years of agein club work. 
Let us also set out to wake up all our people to the 
advantages otfered by high schools that are pro- 
gressive and modern enough to provide courses in 
vocational education. For the boy not in school a 
great hope and a great opportunity are offered 
or short courses in special sub- 
see 


“part time” 
jects. If you have an agricultural high school, 
that the boys in your community take advantage. of 
the short course during January and February. 


Jobs for a Farmer Who Dislikes Loafing 


these 


HAVE always followed the example of my 
| seiehbors and loafed in July and August and 
loafed again in December and January,” a reader 
writes. “What are some of the important things 
that can be done on a Southern farm in the winter?” 
We are glad that our friend asked only for.“some” 
of the things that may be done on the farm now. 
Had he asked for all, we fear that giving them 
would leave no space in the paper for other matter. 
We have been calling attention to important winter 
work for some time. Each farm has its problems 
of first, second, and third magnitude. The highest 
measure of a successful farmer is his ability to see 
(1) what is needed before the time arrives for the 
work to be done and (2) to do the most important 
things at the best time and in the best way. 

The most universal need at this time is plowing, 
when the weather will permit. Others that are 
commonly neglected are care of implements and 
machinery—clean, repair, paint wood parts, grease 
metal parts, and house; repair of buildings, fences, 
etce.; terracing, ditching, tiling, and filling of gullies; 
clearing fields of stumps, stones, etc.; attention to 
the care of farm animals; adjusting feed ration to 
winter conditions and winter work of animals; get- 
ting ready for butchering and curing of meat; prun- 
ing and spraying the orchard; planting more fruit 
trees, especially such varieties as your county agent 
or extension service recommends for your locality; 
keeping the garden going; ordering seeds and fer- 
tilizers for the coming year; looking after home- 
raised seed, sorting, screening, and protecting from 
moisture, rats, and insects; arranging for a supply 
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of seasoned fuel all through the year; arranging for 
lights and he home; remodeling the 
kitchen; planning for the addition of labor-saving 
implemetits, machinery, and devices in the home and 
the building better storage for 
the diversity of crops the Southern farmer must 
raise in the future; cultivating your neighbors, 
studying coOperation and marketing with them; 
working for better churches, schools, and roads; get- 
ting a free library from bulletins issued by your 
state extension service and another from those is- 
sued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; reading and studying, thinking and working— 
working with the mind as well as with the hands 
and improved mechanical implements. No work 
can be done now that is more important than mak- 
ing plans for the future. 


water in t 


on farm; places 


Our observation is that there are now not many 
communities where farmers “loaf” in December and 
January. With a one-crop system, however, there 
are no such opportunities for the profitable use of 
these months that the diversifying farmer finds. It 
will be seen that our suggestions call for reasonable 
diversification. : 


About Making a Will 


READER asks that a form of will be published 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


We certainly advise everybody to make a 
will, and we wish we could publish a form that 
would be really helpful to our readers. Naturally, 
however, this is one of the most complicated sub- 
jects in the whole complicated field of legal action. 
To publish a form of will would probaby do ten 
times more harm than good. In making a will ev- 
ery individual has his or her own peculiar problems 
and the only safe thing to do is to consult a lawyer. 


It will not cost much to have a lawyer write the 
document and $5, $10, or $25 spent for having your 
will written may save your estate ten to a hundred 
times that amount in straightening out the mis- 
takes that you might make in attempting to write 
your own will from any published form. 





ANY farmers are beginning to appreciate the 
value of walks around the house, from the 
house to the barn, etc. It is not very pleasant to 
bog in mud from the house to the barn during cold 
winter days and nights. Good gravel walks will, of 
course, serve the purpose, but where there is no 
petwel peer the farm, concrete or brick walks should 
e Dullt. 


HE diversified farmer can raise just as much cot- 

ton as the all-cotton farmer and the other crops 
besides. The home orchard and garden work can be 
done in slack seasons and idle times. A sow and 
pigs, a few chickens, and at least one good milk cow 
can be fed mostly on waste from the kitchen, gar- 
den and farm. This means good “eats” and saves 
grocery bills. 


ECOND payments have now gone out to all co- 

Operating tobacco growers in Eastern North 
Carolina and the third payment has just been au- 
thorized for South Carolina growers. Where now 
are those exceedingly reliable and truthful gentle- 
men who 46 growers all over Eastern North Caro- 
lina, is first payment is all that you will ever 
get” 


THe subject of planning the farm program for 1923 


announced for discussion this week is crowded 
out owing to space required for announcing [The 
Progressive Farmer’s own program for 1923. Next 
week, however, discussions of a New Year program 
by Director Hutcheson of Virginia, Dr. W. W. Long 
of South Carolina, and several North Carolina agri- 
cultural leaders are expected. Messages from the 
governors of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia have also been asked for. 


ET us take an invoice of our planters and care- 

fully examine them. While the large majority of 
our farmers still use one-row planters, thousands 
would find it profitable to use the two-row planters. 
Land varies even in the same fields, so it follows 
that the best planter should be one that can be ad- 
justed to plant deep or shallow, hills close together 
or far apart, and adjustable to drop two, three or 
more seed any desired distance apart. The planter 
is vital to the success of the crop. 


F YOUR child has a sore throat be sure to call 
in the doctor. Only a doctor can decide whether 
or not the case is one of diphtheria. If the doctor 
says that antitoxin should be used, see that this is 
done; it may save the child’s life. In the days be- 
fore we had antitoxin, one out of three children who 
had diphtheria died. Now, if antitoxin is used on 
the first or second day of the disease, ninety-eight 
out of every hundred children recover. The sconer 
diphtheria is attended to, the more certain is a cure. 
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To Parents and ‘Teachers 


Dear Friends: 


The Progressive Farmer has always been a fighter for better 
country schools--longer terms, more teachers, better salaries, 
the best text books, teaching and equipment. 


Right now we are starting a new feature--a special service 
for country schools on our "Seven to Seventeen" page each 
week. These "Uncle P. F." articles are packed with most in- 
teresting information, told in conversational form, and are 
written by one of the South's foremost authorities in agri- 
cultural education. There are also each week questions and 
answers and reference material for students. 

Many 1 era at y using thie ser vith ¢ sult 
aod durit L923 ¥ t 1t used in YOl 1, 


It will be easy we are sure, for you to get a large number 
of your pupils to pay twenty cents each (less than cost) to 
get The Progressive Farmer during the four months of January, 
February, March and April, and thereby join the other happy 
boys and girls who are getting so much enjoyment and inform- 
ation from this service. 


It varies the monotony of textbook teaching, and makes the 
whole day more delightful for both teacher and pupil. 


Moreover, as you know, the most important thing a teacher 
can do is to establish habits of thinking and study that will 
cause the boy or girl to go on and on in study and achieve- 
mente. Getting all this astonishing and interesting informa- 
tion about the everyday life around him, gives the pupil this 
incentive. 


Earnestly hoping that the idea will appeal to you and that 
you will send us a good club from your school, I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


President and Editor. 


. 


Why The Progressive Farmer is | How to Get The Progressive Farmer 
Useful in the Schoolroom for Use in Your School 


Practically all of The Progressive Farmer 1. The regular subscription price of The 
reading- matter_will be found useful and valu- | Progressive Farmer is $1 a year. We will send 
able in teaching agriculture, and during 1923 | jt to schools in bundles of ten or more for use 
instructions will be printed in each issue telling | in teaching agriculture at 20 cents for 4 months 
how best to use that particular number. On —January, February, March, April, 1923. 
the “Seven to Seventeen” page each week are 2. We strongly recommend individual papers 
also articles especially written for schoolroom } for cach student, even where it is being re- 
use and in language easily understood by boys | ceived at home. 
and girls. 3. Make out your order, sending us the 

The paper may be used to supplement the | names and addresses of boys and girls, and 
regular text book or it may be used as a regu- | mail to us with money order or your check 
lar text and the lesson assigned from it. The ]}| covering the entire number wanted. 








material in each issue is also so varied that it 4. All subscriptions will be started with the 
may be used as a basis for the literary society | first issue in the new year—January 6, 1923. 
or Friday afternoon exercises. 5. DO NOT DELAY. 


Read the Experiences of One Teacher 


work as a country teacher. I read it every week. I talk with : 
my boys about their crops and quote or refer to advice and Gentlemen:— 


instructions given there. I find it an easy matter to interest the Enclosed find $ 


“The Progressive Farmer has been invaluable to me in my THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
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\ Few Subjects Uncle 
P. F.”’ will Discuss 
January - April 


1923 






















1. How a good ear of corn looks. 
2. How to test seed corn. 


3. Knots. The common rope knots 
—how to tie them and when to 
use them. 


4. Our insect friends and enemies. 


5. More stories about our feathered 
friends—the birds. 


6. A trip through the woods in the 


spring. 


. Why plenty of fresh vegetables 
are good for us. 


“I 


&. Some interesting things about 
plows. 

9. The many different ways in which 
we use cotton. 


. A handful of, soil: What it is. 


11. Just as people differ in different 
sections of the country, so do 
soils. 


—_ 
—_ 


12. The smallest of living things: 
How they live in the soil and 
what they do. 


13. Why we cultivate the soil. 


14. We know that milk sours some- 
times, but did you know we have 
sour soils? 


15. What makes the soil or ground 
rich? 
16. Commercial fertilizers: The sub- 


stances we buy when we want to 
put more food for plants into tke 
soil. 


17. Sammy bought a sack of fertilizer 
for his corn. On the outside of 
the sack was this: “This is an 
8-3-3 fertilizer.” What did this 


mean? 


























Says Another Teacher: 


“I am using The Progressive 
Farmer in my sixth and seventh 
grade classes in agriculture. The 
Uncle P. F. letters, nature study 
questions and answers, and other ar- 
ticles form the basis for all my in- 
struction in elementary agriculture. 
I find that the pupils are more inter- 
ested in the’ live, up-to-date material 
contained in The Progressive Farmer 
than they are in the text-books on 
agriculture. The pupils can hardly 


” 


wait for each week’s paper to come. 
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, for which send 








girls in Mrs. Hutt’s page. I quote from Editor Poe’s page con- 


stantly. I use the poetry for Friday afternoon exercises. The copies of The Progressive Farmer to our school, to be used in 
Bible questions are a great help. The young- folks’ letters en- e . 
courage my discouraged club boys and girls. I try to interest teaching agriculture, for four months at 20 cents each. These 
them in the advertisements and urge them to order eggs, chicks, copies are to be sent in a single bundle to the teacher as per 
trees, and plants through you. 

address below: 


“Once a month I have a Progressive Farmer afternoon, the 
boys reading some article relative to farming, the girls some- 
thing from Mrs. Hutt’s page. This helps to form the habit of 












reading the paper, I find. I have worked to get every farmer to 

subscribe. 1] think a reader of The Progressive Farmer makes Teacher 
a better patron as well as a better farmer and citizen, I really 
can’t see how the paper could be improved, it is so very good P.O 












as it is.’-—Miss M. C. M. 
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MRS. VV 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM WOMAN 


-N. HUTT, Editor 

















Seasonable Suggestions 


Not only a New Year greeting 
But a great big hearty wish 
That through all the days of the 
come : 
Few blessings of life shall you miss. 
RE all the children enrolled in club 
work of some kind for 1923? 

A good new year resolution is for 
you to promise yourself that you will 
attend your own club meetings regu- 
larly. 

Another good resolution is be- 
come better acquainted with your 
county home demonstration agent. 

If you fill your churn more than 
one-third full you will find churning 
dificult and slow. 

Would you peel potatoes and still 
have white hands? Then hold hands, 
knife and potato under water. 

To keep cheese moist and to prevent 
it from drying out simply wring out a 
cloth in vinegar and wrap around the 
cheese. - 

One woman tells us that when mak- 
ing orange marmalade she adds four 
limes to every nine oranges and six 
lemons. She says that flavor is de- 
licious. 

“Daughters just can’t help being like 
their fathers” says Henry Kitchell 
Webster, famous author. If that 
the case we hope every father remem- 
bers to do only those things he will feel 
proud to have his daughter do. 

I saw a great living room with a 
lovely old-fashioned square piano. The 
piano was back to back to a big couch 
and the couch faced the fireplace. It 
is a possible arrangement in big, bare- 
looking living room. 

A new reason for a pipepless fur- 
nace! One housewife starts cereals, 
dried fruits or stews cooking in the ev- 


years to 


to 


is 


ening, then covers closely and puts 
them on the register to simmer all 
night. The food needs only reheating 


in the morning. 

Have you the following inexpensive 
labor-savers in your kitchen? Spatula, 
apple corer, measuring cup, quart 
measure, pad and pencil, round corner 
baking pans, measuring spoons, cookie 


sheet to fit oven, self-basting roasters, . 


wooden mixing spoons, sink strainer. 


Hobbies for Pleasure and Profit 


T SEEMS to me the woman of the 

farm may have hobbies more conven- 
iently and economically than any other 
woman under the sun. The dictionary 
defines the term as meaning, “favorite 
pursuit or object,” though it is quite 
commonly used to indicate recreational, 
rather than essential pursuits. The farm 
woman has little leisure for purely recre- 
ational, and therefore useless hobbies, 
but in these busy modern days the world 
has scant roon for women to whom time 
is only a burden. Therefore, the farm- 
er’s wife has ample opportunity to fall 
in line with thousands of women, and 
men as well, elsewhere, whose hobbies 
pay their way and a little more, besides 
furnishing needed rest or change. 

I have some neighbors whose hobbies 
are flowers; some of them sell flowers 
and some do not, but several of them 
raise a glorious variety. I cannot do 
that because I never seem to have any 
success with any flowers but roses— 
probably because my taste is so plebeian 
that I like to eat the things I raise. My 
hobby is fruit-gregwing. No one could 
be’ more of an amateur orchardist than I 
was eight years ago, but I have a nice 
littte orchard of my own setting from 
which we already harvest a glorious sup- 
ply of fruit. My young apple trees have 
not yet begun to bear, but the pears, 
peaches, and cherries have for some- 
time. My plums and quinces are nice 
and thrifty, but not yet bearing. I enjoy 
raising berries of which I have all kinds 
that grow in this climate. Mine is a 
profitable sort of hobby that any farm 
woman may have if it appeals to her. 

The camera a most interesting 
source of amusement, recreation, and 
some profit. With many people it con- 
stitutes a hobby, but mine is more like a 
ig implement and I use it a great 
eal. 


There is no reason why @ €4tphiwoman 


is 


might not have a hobby similar to that 
of a man we know, who breeds choice 
sheep. He says they are kept entirely as 
a hobby, but he is wealthy and has thou- 
sands of show ewes. Of course, we 
could not do that, but anyone could have 
a few nice sheep or hers or rabbits. It 
need not necessarily be expensive, while 
it might be, and often is, fairly remuner- 
atiye, a fact that should appeal to the 
average farm woman. MRS. E. M. A. 


Southern Women We Should 
Know 


RS. Rebecca Latimer Felton, who by 

her appointment to the United States 
Senate, has been honored as no other 
woman in the United States has been 
honored before, sends a message direct 
to the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Mrs. Felton was brought up in the 
little Georgia town of Decatur, where 
her father, Henry Harrison Latimer, 
kept the tavern at the terminus of the 
stage line from Augusta, Georgia. Trav- 
elers, weary and dusty, made straight for 
the bar in Henry Latimer’s tavern, and, 
watching them drink until they were not 
sane, Mrs. Felton took a strong aversion 
for alcoholic drink. 

“T was only a slip of a girl——10 years 
of age at the time,” Georgia’s Grand Old 
Lady said in telling of the incident, “but 
my sister Mary and I resolved then and 
there that if we ever got the chance we 
would do everything that we could to 
have alcoholic drinks ruled out of our 
country. 

“And we kept to that resolve, and it 
was a glorious moment for me when 
this great country decided that strong 
drink had no place in its boundaries. 
The Eighteenth Amendment was the 
greatest piece of constructive legislation 
ever passed. 

“Look at me. I’m 87 years old and 
I’ve never touched a drop of it. And, 
what’s more, I expect to live until I’m 
100, and it will never pass my lips.” 

Mrs. Felton’s message to progressive 
farm women is printed below: 


Our Spring Fashion Book Is Ready 


UR Spring Fashion Magazine which 
is now ready contains all the ad- 
vance spring styles. It would pay you 
to obtain a copy, not only to learn the 
mode of the coming season, but be- 
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Wnited States Senate, 


WASHINGTON, 0. C 
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cause with the help of this book, you 
can economize in obtaining your spring 
clothes I’ contains several hundred 
styles of which patterns may be ob- 
tained, and, in addition, some embroid- 
ery designs, styles worn by popular 
Movie Stars, a double spread of charm- 
in dresses which can be made for about 
$1 each, and lessons in dressmaking 
which not only tell how to make the 








10 Cents 








@ CO, 





styles they are written about, but show 
how one pattern may be used to make 
two or three distinctly different styles, 
which is valuable indeed for the 
woman who makes her own clothes, 
because once having firmly grasped 
the idea, the home dressmaker can 
then use any pattern and change the 
style sufficiently to satisfy her indi- 
vidual taste. The price of this book is 
10 cents and your order should be ad- 
dressed to our Fashion Department. 


Creed for Club Life 


BELIEVE in afternoon club life for 

women. : 

I believe that women have no right to 
undertake any work whatsoever outside 
the lines of philanthropy, church, tem- 
perance, and club life, that does not 
emanate from the home and in its final 
and best results returns to the home. 

I believe in nine-tenths of the club 
women doing the work and one-tenth 
criticising, instead of the reverse. 











’ ) \4> MRS. FELTON, MESSAGE, 


I believe no woman has a right to ac- 
cept a place on any committee unless she 
serve faithfully, promptly, and _ intelli- 
gently and is willing to stand by results 
of her individual actions. 

I believe in the value of a minute, and 
that thievery of time on the part of a 
late member from those waiting is repre- 
hensible. 

The above creed is on the wall of the 
club rooms of the Woman’s Club of 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Outline of Meat Curing 
ARGE jars 
good. 

2. Have barrels hardwood, not pine. 
3. Thoroughly scald jar or barrel. 
4. Have everything ready. 
5. Weigh everything; it does not pay 
to guess. 
6. Have meat thoroughly cooled. 
7. Do not use frozen meat. 
Corned Beef 


rump, 


earthen or crocks are 


SE plate, ribs, and 
brisket. 

2. Cut all about same thickness, 5 or 6 
inches square. 

3. Allow 8 pounds salt to 100 pounds 
meat, 

4. Sprinkle one-inch layer of salt in 
bottom of barrel, and pac’ in layer of 
meat, another layer of salt, etc., having 
last layer of salt. 

5. Next day add for every 100 pounds 
meat, 4 pounds sugar, 2 ounces baking 
soda, 4 ounces saltpeter dissolved in a 
gallon of tepid water. Cover with 3 gal- 
lons more water. 

6. Put on loose hardwood cover 
weight with stone. 

7. Let no particle be out of the brine 

8. Brine 28 to 40 days for thorough 
corning. 


cross 


und 


Plain Salt Pork 
UB each piece with fine common sal 
2. Pack slowly in a barrel. 

3. Next day weigh out 10 pounds sa 
and 2 ounces saltpeter to each 100 pounds 
meat and dissolve in 4 gallons boiling 
water. 

4. Pour brine over meat when cold. 

5. Cover and weight down. 

6. Keep all under brine until used. 


Sugar Cured Hams and Bacon 


HEN meat is cooled, rub each piece 
with salt and drain over night. 

2. Pack in barrel. 

3. Weigh out for each 100 pounds 
meat, 8 pounds salt, 2 pounds brown su- 
gar, and 2 ounces saltpeter. 

4. Dissolve in 4 gallons 
cover meat. 

5. In summer boil brine and cool be- 
fore putting on meat. 

6. Smoke bacon strips after brining 
to 6 weeks. 

7. Smoke hams and shoulders 
brining 6 to 8 weeks. 


Fe 3 parts lean meat to 1 part fat. 
2. For 100 pounds meat, 1% to 2 
pounds salt, 2 ounces fine sage, 1 ounce 
ground nutmeg and 4 ounces black pep- 
per is good.—( United States Bulletin.) 

3. Cut meat into small pieces and put 
through grinder. 

4. Add spices and grind again. 

5. Sausage stuffed in muslin bags and 
dipped in paraffin keeps longer than sau- 
sage in casings. 

6. Sausage will keep some time 
crocks if lard is poured over top. 

7. Can sausage that is to be kept a 
long time. 

(Directions for canning will be given 
next week.) 


water and 


+~ 


after 


Sausage 


in 


Slow Butter 


ECAUSE it may be of interest to 

many of our readers, we are publish- 
ing on this page the following answer 
to a letter as to why butter is slow in 
coming: 

I have your letter relative to cream 
being hard to churn when produced by 
cows when fed on corn meal and shucks 
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at night and allowed to graze velvet 
beans during the day. 

There are several things that can cause 
the above trouble, among the most likely 
being too low.a temperature at time of 
churning, advanced stage of lactation of 
cow. feeds which produce a hard fat, 
also bacterial infection of milk. 


During the summer months, the tem- 
perature of the cream at time of churn- 
ing is naturally high, which brings about 
quick churning, but as the cooler months 
of fall and winter come on, the natural 
temperature of the cream at time of 
churning is much lower, and until the 
cream is brought to a_ temperature 
around 62 to 66 degrees, churning wil! 
not take place, hence the first half hour 
or more of the churning period may be 
nothing more than a slow process of 


are chiefly met with during the summer 
months and are controlled by. proper 
sterilization of milk vessels and holding 
the cream at a temperature around 60 
degrees from time of milking to time ot 
churning. J. A. AREY, 

North Carolina Dairy Extension Spe- 

cialist. 


Help-o-graphs 


ID you ever have the pleasure of a 

walk through the woods and fields 
spoiled by an accumulation of beggar- 
weed seed or spanish needles on your 
clothes? 

Getting rid of them is not such a great 
task if one knows how. Do not spend 
time picking them off, just get a piece of 
cotton and gently wipe over them and 


warming the cream up you will be surprised 
8 . 3 ; : 
to a churning temper- PY (Waiae>) how soon your skirt will 
ature. This condition is has. be rid of them. 

more noticeable when ss +7 When frying liver the 
whole milk instead of & \ WA whe “, popping may be avoided 
skimmed milk is used Sor >? "29 by pricking each piece of 
] ing : et . 
churning liver many times with a 


In a great many cases 
the cows freshen in the 
spring, which means that 
they are in an advanced 
stage of lactation during 
the winter months. Dur- 
ing this period of lacta- 
tion the butterfat glob- 
ules in the milk are 
smaller than at any other 
time during the milking 
period and thus harder 
to gather together in the 
form of butter; this add- 
ed to the natural difficul 
ty as to temperature dur- 
ing the winter months 
often results in difficulty 
The only 


in churning. 
way around this is to 
raise the temperature to 
around 65 to 66 degrees 
before any attempt is 
made to churn. 

There are some feeds 


which naturally produce 


GU 






fork before putting it in 

the grease 
Nice looking 

er tops may be 





comfort- 
made by 


dyeing six 24-pound 
sacks a seal brown and 
putting together with 


contrasting colored 
strips. 

Now that the evenings 
are getting long do not 
neglect the “Family 
Reading Club.” It helps 
to draw ties tighter and 
improves the reading of 
all who take part in it. 
A:good, interesting story 
like “The Light in the 
Clearing” is a~good one 
to begin with. 

Gather a lot of red pep- 
per and mix it about 
among your other seeds, 
as it helps to keep the 
bugs out. 

AZEL SHUMAKER. 


a butterfat that is hard ce 

and thus hard to churn 

at ordinary temperatures, A DAINTY DRESS FOR A A Mistake 

Such high protein feeds LITTLE GIRL 

as cotton seed and possi- Well dressed children always HE children romp and 
bly velvet beans, will wear simple clothes but that play or do their little 
bring about this condi- — Reet ee tian te chores with never a mo- 
tion. Here, again, the gaiety or beauty. For instance ment to rest or relax. 
remedy is to increase the the Hhistration shows a par. The result is at night 
temperature to such a fectly | practical | dress vey they are so nervous and 
point as will allow the other plain colored material restless they cannot 
churning to be completed decorated with appliques of sleep. They require a 


rounds of contrasting color and 


oa 25 : * nana’ f si 
in about 25 minutes, "Wondrous flower pot pocket Certain amount of sleep 
which is a desirable from which grows an applique and rest. \ day or two 
churning time. flower the same color as the ago I set aside a certain 
° round that decorate skirt, bot- 1 . “ : ° | | < " 
‘There are certain bac- tom of collar and cuffs. The iour to rest, with t 1e re- 
terial contaminations dress is made short so as to sult I am proud of my 
* . “6 show the bloomers beneath an- wee > re H > 
whic nis aaa 4 : ath i sweet tempered children, 
which may result in dif oti, faaiidn. which ia. tea I 


ficult churning, but these 


. 


mensely 


practical. 


MOTHER OF SIX. 





OUR PATTERN 






































. 1568 

1584—A Pretty Hous: Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires yards 36-inch 
matetial with % %-inch con- 
trasting color. 

1868—Dress for the Stout Figure.—Cut in 
sizes 3, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 
inches bust measure Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 54-inch material or 
4% yards 40-inch material. 

8628—A Pretty Apron Bag.—Cut in one 

size and requires 1 yard 36-inch 

material with 6% yards Binding. 


Be 


yard 








Price of cach pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The winter book of fashions contains over 300 st les, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. rice 


10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


DEPARTMENT 


8ci9 
8680—A Shirt Pi it.rn That’s Easy to Fol- 
low.—Cut in sizes 15, 16, 18 and 19 
inches eck measure. Size 16 re- 


quires 3% yards 3%-inch material. 


819—A Handy Kitchen Apron.—Cut in 
one size and requires 234 yards 27- 
inch or wider material with 6% 
yards binding. 


1523—Men’s and Boys’ 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches breast measure. Size 36 
requires 5 yards 36-inch material. 


Pajamas.—Cut in 
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WE TRUST YOU. 


Bird Dinner Set is Yours. 


Special Present Given 

We give a 5-Piece Full Size Alu- 
minum Set consisting of Sauce 
Pan, Pudding Pan, Fry Pan, 
Sugar Shaker and Measuring 
Cup FREE of cost in addition 
tothe Dinner Set, if you order 
promptly. Wealsogivebeau- 
tiful Presentef or appointing agents. 


THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 584 
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GIVEN! A 42-Pc. FULL SIZE DINNER SET. 
NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 

each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap, and with every box, give as premiums to each pur- 

chaser allof the following articles:a Pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Pow- 

der, 6 Teaspoons, Pair of Shears and a Package of Needles(as per Plan 2351) and thisartistic Blue 
Many other equally attractive offers and hundreds of useful Prem- 

‘ums such as Wearing Apparel. Linen Sets, Furniture, etc. We also pay large Oash Commission. 


We Pay The Freight! 


@ Allowing plenty of time for you 
to examine, deliver and oo 
BIG PRICE REDUCTIONS 
ON ALL GOODS, 
You advance nomoney, We 
ou, You have nothing torisk. 
rite today forour Big FR 
Agents Outfit. Don’tdelay . 


ert & 5th St., Cincinnati, O. Founded 1897. 


























Plant Good Trees and Get 


More Pleasure and Profit 


We offér best varieties of bud-selected 
pecan, grapefruit and kumquat trees; 
choice apple, peach, pear, plum and per- 
simmon trees—figs, grapes, mulberries 
and remarkably fine roses and orna- 
mentals, 

All our stock is finely grown, strong 
and healthy, true to name and noted for 
the satisfaction it gives. Your order 
will be carefully handled, packed and 
shipped. Write now for our 1922-23 de- 
scriptive price list. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
| MONTICELLO :: FLORIDA 
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You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful illustrated 
news and story paper published at Wash- 
SO “ington, for people everywhere. This paper 

is the Ford of the publishing world; has half a 
million subscribers, Chuckfull ofjust the kind of reading you 
want. Question Box answers your questions. Real fun for all. 
Exciting serial story starts soon, Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) 
today for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than 
pleased, Pathfinder, 663 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 





























OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


- Burns 94% Air 





A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity} has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month, 





You Owe It to Yourself, 

You Owe it to Your Children— 
=] Qu 

READ PAGE THIRTEEN 
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‘eat Big Stylish 
sted 





CLEARANCE 
SALE! 


Manchurian Fox is soft, warm, tus. 
P trous, silky, long hair and thick pile. 
Beautifully lined with finest silk, inter: 

lined with thick Bedding 
Z i. 47 inches long, 








because good for many weasons’ wear, 


offered at so low a price 


Don’t Send a Penny ! 


No. money now! Deposit sale price $4.49 
and Tow conte postage witb your postman 







Don’ y furs without actual inspection.We 
ive you 6 days FREE trial and wear. Then 
not delighted return and we'll i 


¢ International Mail 
Order Co. — 
Dept. 2157 CHICAGO 


Be. 





Yearsago the old- fashione 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite remedy for rheue 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, 

but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my howit did 
burn and blister! 
' The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 


out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
sheumatism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat 
of the trouble. 


Order Musterole today trom yout 
druggist. He has it in 35c 65c 
Jotand tcbens hospital size, $3, 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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them. 
Fill out this biank and Mail. 





ouas. M. STIEFF, INC., 
Charlotte, N. C., or Norfolk, Va. 


Please send catalog and prices of Pianos. 











CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC, 


The Stieff Piano 


Ie not merely good—It is more than that. 
exceptional beauty “of tone of Stieff Pianos and 
their wonderful durability is what distinguishes 


The 





the Shaw, 


Bennett-Bretz, 
Davies & Sons, and Lesiie pianos at lower prices, 
from $300 up. 


Norfolk, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


We also can supply 








the 


They have much to do with 
into auditors, 


eraduates often develop 
gaining experience. 


get the catalog from the 





WHY NOT BE A WINNER? 
The Up-to-Date Bookkeeping Methods used at the 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, Ga., 
Are Time-Savers and Money- Makers. 


great national reputation won by the college. 
accountants, etc., within a short time 


If you are thinking of getting a commercial 
etc., affords opportunities in proportion to one’s ambition—you should by all means 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


The College that can lay your foundation for a highly successful career. 
fe 


The 
after 
like medicine, 


education—w hich, law, 


Macon, Ga. 















Stove, Range and Heater Economy 


gel PAY a 9 PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 

buy. Vv reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 
That wilt last . llifetiza and ia fully guaranteed? Our prices are not only 
cheap, ‘but you gave freight from our plant here in the center of the 
Inquire at your dealer’s or write us direct. 


Glascock Stove & Mig.Co., Greeashere, N. C. | 














, surpasses bargain 
- oucver dreamedct 1 1 Bocleverly 
desi thought out 

the lines that it is becomin, 
to women of all types and 

any age. Made of Twill 
Serge, soft as silk but 

e iron! 


| LACE VESTEE 
FREE 
Straight 


from the 








bangs loose w 
**string’’ pelt of self- 
ing 


46 in Miss + 14 to 20 years 

Send No Money 

Cae 4 size Mleer tnd we will I abip 
Ae w oom dost: 


3. 
Money ae without 
<n if you are net 








WORLD MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept.Assé, 3317 W. eeneuels Rd., Chicago, tI. 


LET US —- 
YOUR HIDE. 


nntee or Gow a bide, i ~ or oer skins 
tur eon, and make them 
pee aie (for menand women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
or; your calfskins Into Shoe Leather, 
colora Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lightershade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make eb t stand and table covors; 
great for birthday, wedding and boli- 
day gifts, 


LET US 4? ue 
WORN 


fashion, repair and FUR S| if 
nee ure are very light weight. 
therefore it would cost but little to 
send themin to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your e- 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 

Our tHustrated catalog and style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides. About 











eing process on 


our safe dy 
cow and horse hides, calf and a fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our sharp reduction in manu- 
tacturiag prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 
The Cr 
678 Ly 


ye 


Ave., Y. 








If you wish to 
buy a first class 


Cotton-Dusting 
Machine 
CHEAP 
Write to 


Franks’ Manufacturing Co. 
WARTHEN, GA. 


For prices, terms, etc. 


ieee ROOF ING 



















on your farm 
Dulidings that tat “will give hE, E- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 


ie standard grade (not to 


roof protection to be fou 
rolls of 108 square feet, wit! 
nails—easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmend,¥ 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 


AUTOMATIC FeISTOLS 


At Cut Prices 
None Better 


25cal. $ 
7 shot 

32 cal. 8 shot $9.60 
32 cal 1Ushet, extra 
magazine, making 20 quick Ni 
Yee ee” eer ee $15 Te 
SEND NO MONEY, pay on arrival, 
our price plus postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money promptly and cheerfully refunded. 
THE PRICE CUTTING CO., 55 Broadway, New York. 













Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost less. 
Fire-proof ; non-warpable Her- 
eules the strongest of all wa!l 
boards; widely used by U. S. 
Government on permanent build 
ings. Write for factory prices and 
samples. RCULES PLASTER 
BOARD CO., 


ther Beds 


et end J Feathers 


©. Write at once for 
















Fes, 


Pree now core cold 


free book and sample feathers. 


AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. 
Dept. 37. Nashville, Tenn. 


PEACH&APPLE 
E ES REDUCED PRICES 


DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
mall or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Gi Nuts. Shade and 
acon They ose snd tans, Cater SRE | 
TENN potting CO), ‘Bex '2z,, CLEVELAND,’ TENR: 











From Seven 








Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.”’ care of The Progressive Farmer 


to Seventeen 

















Three New Year Resolutions for 
Our Young Folks 
ar an Boys and Girls:— 

With the Christmas holidays al- 
most over, now is the time to plan for 
1923. With the coming of the new 
year there are three things I hope you 
will do: 

1. Go back to school when it opens 
and keep going until it closes. 

2. Try to get the boys and girls in 
your community who are not in school 
to enter school for the spring term. 
Talk to your teacher about this and 
go with her to visit the homes of these 
boys and girls. 

I have recently learned that out of 
every 100 farm boys_in the South be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 20, only 44 
are in school while 56 are out of 
school. This means that over half the 
farm boys of the South in this group 
are not in school. The boys and girls 
in one Southern state have as their 
motto: “Help the Boy Not in School 
by Getting Him to Return to School.” 
I think this would be a good motto for 
all the boys and girls who read The 
Progressive Farmer. There are sev- 
eral reasons why you should be inter- 
ested in the boys and girls who are not 
in school. One of these is this: 

The boys and girls in your commun- 
ity today will be the farmers and farm 
women of tomorrow. The progress 
that any community makes depends 
upon how much the farmers and their 
wives know about farming and how to 
live in the country. No matter how 
well you are educated, your commun- 
ity cannot be what you would like for 
it to be, if most of the farmers and 
farm women did not go to school to 
learn how to make a better living on 
the farm. Good schools, roads, churches 
and health conditions—all these de- 
pend on whether a majority of the 
people in the community feel that 
there is a need for these things. Now 
if you expect to make your community 
(or any other community for that mat- 
ter) your home and you want it to be 
a good, up-to-date place to live in, 
don’t you think you ought to help the 
boys and girls who are not in school? 

You are fortunate if you live in a 
community where agriculture is taught 
in the high school. The agricultural 
schools all over the South give short 
courses for the boys and girls who are 
not in school. These courses are 
given for two or three months during 
the winter. This means that the boys 
and girls can attend the courses and 
then be ready for work in the spring. 
If you have an agricultural school in 
your community, tell your friends 
about it. 

3. Every farm boy and girl ought 
either to be a member of some club 
or a member of the class in vocational 
agriculture. Begin thinking about the 
kind of club you would like to join 
and when your county agents come 
around to see you, give them your 
name. Remember that if you can’t get 
the boys and girls who are in school 
to return to school, maybe you can get 
them to join a club. 

What better New Year resolutions 
could Progressive Farmer boys and 
girls make than these? By doing these 
things, you will be better boys and 
girls and your friends who are not in 
school will be helped. 

With best wishes for as papery and 
successful year, eo) P 


Winning $500 With a ela Room 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


5 AST spring I joined the room im- 
provement club. A $300 scholarship 
was offered to the girl in the county 
who would fix up the most attractive 
room with the least expense of time and 
money. I spent almost my entire vaca- 
tion on this project and was rewarded a 
few weeks ago by being told that instead 
of $300 I had won $500! The extra $200 
was added because my work was con- 
sidered the most outstanding piece of 
club werk done in the entire county. 

I then sent some of my spreads, cur- 
tains, rugs, etc., to. the state and county 
fairs, and won! four -blue- ribbons, ‘two 


pink ribbons, and $29 in cash. My total 
expenses were $15.05, while my prizes 
amounted to $529, making my net gain 
$513.95, 

I not only am proud of the record I 
made, but I also enjoyed the work thor- 
oughly. I advise every boy and girl to 
join a club of some kind. 

JOY GANN. 

Editor’s Note-—This is indeed a rec- 
ord to be proud of, and one that should 
make every one of our girls want to join 
the Room Improvement Club next 
spring. 


What I Shall Do Next Year 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM 12 years old and in the seventh 

grade. We live on a 30-acre farm, 
but my father is a mill man and hasn’t 
much time to keep things up around here, 
and during the past year it has run down 
considerably. 

My aim next year is to try to build it 
up again. The land is wearing out, so I 
am going to haul fertilizer and put on it, 
and then I shall plant half an acre in 
strawberries, an acre in Irish potatoes; 
and also cabbage, onions, tomatoes, let- 
tuce, and lima beans. I have a little red 
mule I can use in hauling my produce to 
market. 

I might have done this last year, but 
I never realized the need until our house 
was destroyed by fire last fall. I think 
every boy should look around the place 
and see what he can do about building 
up and improving things. 

I enjoy reading The Progressive 
Farmer, and it has given me a good 
many helpful hints on trapping and 
farming. I put all these useful hints 
in my notebook where I can find them 
when I need them. 

FRANK HARMON. 

Editor's Note—I wish every one of 
our young folks would make the New 
Year's resolution that Frank has made 
—to do everything in his power to help 
his father and mother—and stick to it 
for the whole twelve months. It would 
be a very good idea for Frank to become 
a club member. Why not get in touch 
with your county agent right away, and 
if you haven’t a county agent, write to 
the state boys’ club agent at Fayetteville. 


A Busy Nine-year-old 


AM just a small boy, nine years old. 

I am in the third grade and like to go 
to school. 

I am the oldest boy at home. I like 
to ’tend to the cows. We have a large 
Montana horse and I ride her to the 
woods for the cows every afternoon. I 
have two goats. I got the most head- 
marks at school and won a dollar prize, 
so I bought a goat. 

I like to raise poultry, and know ours 
better than Mamma. I feed the hogs for 
Papa, too, and can tell when they are all 
up as well as he can. I visited a fair 
last week and saw some pretty Poland- 
China hogs. I am going to work hard 
next year and buy two of the black 
Poland-Chinas. 

I help to hoe and pick cotton, and am 
learning to milk the cows. When Mam- 
ma is tired I help my sister wash the 
dishes. HILTON TUCKER. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—This Week’s Conundrums 
wa is an acquitted prisoner like a 


gun? 
2. Why are doctors always bad char- 
acters? 
3. Why is there no such thing as a 
whole day? 
4. When is it a good thing to lose 
your temper? 

Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
HY is a hound like a bald-headed 
man? He makes a little hare go a 

long way. 

2. What is the largest surgical oper- 
ation on record? Lansing Michigan 

3. In what way did the whale obey 
divine commandment when he swallow. 
ed Jonah? Jonah was a stranger and he 
took him in. 

(From Kathleen Vowell, 

Route 2, Box 42). 


McCool, Miss. 



























Saturday, December 30, 1922 


Radio 


You can bring the world to your door— 


by RADIO. 


There is music, news, speeches, lectures 


and all forms of entertainment in the air— 
all around you and everywhere—if you 
only have the means to detect it. 


RADIO OUTFITS are the means used to 


detect this entertainment and make it hear- 


able. 


We want to do our part in making farm 


life more attractive, so we offer three tested 
radio outfits to our readers, which can be 


fF / . earned by helping enlarge The Progressive 





The Outfits We Offer 
The outfits we offer are the famous West- 
inghouse equipment .and are supplied by the 
Southern Radio Corporation, Charlotte, N. C. 
Both the manufacturer and the jobber stand 
behind these sets and are ready to give infor- 


mation and service. The Progressive Farmer 
itself guarantees that readers will be pleased 
with the sets they earn. 

We are offering to readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer three units which we believe espe- 
cially fitted for farm home and rural school use. 
They are not cheap crystal sets with no range, 
but are high-class tube detector sets with a 
range of 500 miles and up. 

They represent latest achievements in radio 
engineering. Descriptive folders will be mailed 


on request. 
HOW TO EARN SETS 

These sets may be earned by any boy or 
girl, man or woman, or community, or school 
or church by helping us put The Progressive 
Farmer in more farm homes. The work is 
pleasant and easy. Anyone with hustle and 
enterprise can get enough subscriptions to win 
any of the sets offered. 

Should anyone obtain 50 or more subscrib- 
ers and fail to obtain enough to earn the outfit 
they want, we will give credit for the subscrip- 
tions turned in and allow payment of the dif- 
ference in cash. If less than 50 subscribers 
are obtained, then we will pay a cash commis- 
sion of 50 cents on each order turned in to us. 
You don’t have to send in all the subscrip- 





Farmer Family. 





tions at once. Simply send us one or more 
subscriptions (new or renewal) with the cou- 
pon at the bottom of this page, saying you are 
going to earn outfit No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3. 
We will credit you with these subscriptions, 
and as soon as the necessary number of points 
have been obtained, the outfit will be forward- 
ed to you complete and prepaid. Send in sub- 
scriptions weekly. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND “POINTS” 

The subscription rates of The Progreessive 
Farmer are as follows: 


lyear...... $1.00 3years ....,. $2.00 
2 years..... 1.50 5years..... 3.00 
10 yeats... i. $5.00 


For the subscriptions you send in, we will 
credit you in points as follows: 
Each I-year, 10 points Each 3-year, 20 points 
Each 2-year, 15 points Each 5-year, 30 points 
Each 10-year, 50 points 


You can readily see that the long-term subscrip- 
tions count fastest, and you can earn the smaller 
outfit No. 1 for only 20 ten-year subscriptions. 
Think of it! A real honest-to-goodness radio outfit 
complete for so little work. Or outfit No. 2, so you 
can entertain friends, for only 40 ten-year subscrip- 
tions. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SCHOOLS 


Outfit No. 3 is intended for school or church use 
where quite a large roomful of people are to be en- 
tertained. Here is a rare opportunity for the pupils 
of any school to go out and get enough subscrikers 
to earn this superb outfit for use in entertaining and 
giving community concerts. 

The ball team of any school can get enough sub- 
scriptions to win this outfit (it takes only 80 ten- 
year subscriptions or 400 for one-year each) and can 
then give concerts enough to double or treble the 
amount of money sent us in earning the outfit. 


WORK AND DETERMINATION WIN 


You CAN earn any of these outfits you want. It 
simply takes hustle, vim, and determination. Decide 
NOW that you WILL win an outfit. Send in the 
coupon for full supplies and go to work. 

We wish you success and will help any way we 
can. 


COUPON 


(17) 1103 


For HOME and 
SCHOOL 




















? 

. . 
Given for 1,000 Points 
This is the Westinghouse Radiola, 
Sr., receiving set with one detector 
and amplifying tube. For a home 
outfit, it can be depended on to re- 
ceive messages from stations ‘within 
a radius of 500 miles. Fully guaran- 
teed by the manufacturers, and a set 
you can depend on. Complete and 
prepaid with one head set and neces- 
sary material and instructions for in- 

stallation. 





Given for 2,000 Points 


This is the Westinghouse Radiola, 
Sr., two-tube amplifier with loud 
speaker for small room, given with 
the set described above (both com- 
plete) for 2,000. points. These two 
sets, together, will receive music and 
speeches from practically anywhere 
in the United States. Ideal for farm 
home use. All equipment and im 
structions for both units sent prepaid. 











Given’ for 4, 000 Points 


This is the famous Westinghouse 
“R. C.” set, complete with table, loud 
speaker, storage battery and all neces- 
sary equipment and instructions for 
installation. We offer this for use in 
schools and churches where a large 
number of people are to be enter- 
tained. Sent complete and prepaid. 











COUPON 








The Progressive Farmer, 






These winter evenings, the air 
is full of music and entertain- 
ment which the whole family 


Gentlemen: — 


I enclose $... 


aan... 






























peta waned subscriptions (Send separate 



















the chores done, 






tions. 


than 


can enjoy with a radio outfit. 
What could be more pleasant, 
after all the stock is fed and 


to be 


entertained for an hour or two by invisible 
artists, clearly audible by arresting the mag- 
netic ether waves and amplifying their vibra- 


JOIN THE GREAT BAND OF LISTENERS 





list of names, addresses and amount of money paid) to The Progressive 


Farmer. Please give me credit for these as I intend to earn radio oufit 
a Send repert blanks, return envelopes, and receipt books at 
once 

PROGID a6 oa. 8 ovo ok 40 00 eda ee bees 045 TURE RER ERT OOM eet ee eee 
Br Mae Ais ened se 2G. ah whee aaa ee oe a nn SE Cre or oe 


N. B.—Before we can enter anyone in this contest they must send us at 
least one subscription to show their good faith. 
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Breeders’ Cards 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each taltial, Number er Amount Counts as a Word 








Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolina-Virginia Edition——100,000 Circulation. 


State 


plainly what edition you wish to use. 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Pwrobred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8. C. 
Lerge Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersturs, Va 




















r 5-Year, Old- fashioned Opossum and Coon Dogs 
—Hiehe rabbit proof, run and tree anything. Want 
registered Beagles «. Pointer puppies. Porter G. Wall, 
Pilot Mountain, N. C. 

bred wy Hound Puppies—By ‘““Red War- 
rior,’’ out of well trained bitch; not registered; $5 
each. Act quick, One 18-months balck tan bitch, be- 
inning to tree, good for rabbits, purebred Redbone, 



































Berkshires—Big type. i496 W. Graves, American 15 Ped A 
pair 5-months pups, purebred Redbone, 
Netional Bank, black-tan, renning rabbits, extra treeing or $15 
Registered Berkshire Sow for Sale—Will weigh over pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. Allen Grant, 
308 Te. “Address F. B. Robertson, Whitmell, Va. Mocksville, N. C. 
CHESTER WHITES" FOXES 
Choice Register: Chester White Pigs — Southern Tame Foxes—$15 each. Avery Long, Milwaukee, 
Otant a ml $10. ‘Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, North Carolina. 
Mississippi. a ; ce 
DUROC-JERSEYS POULTRY AND EGGS 
Bargains in Durocs—Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, 
Tennessee. ANCONAS 
Choice Durocs—Champion breeding, Scissors and neona Cockerele.—-Orer 300-egg strain; $2.50. 
Sensation. Bred cous ond ells. $35 to $60. Also pigs. Elizabeth Davis, 
2 Fd —o 
HAMPSHIRES Dark Cornish Cockerels—March hatch, from_ prize 
wn” Sale—Registered Hampshire Pigs—Priced to winners. . Prices, $3 to $5, BR. G. Hamilton, Winns- 
M. W. Reed, Blackstone, Va. ro, 8. C. 








= Registered Hampsh — Sows—Bred but not 
Hampshire am "80 rs i Db oF ; old Rie cock. 
" S., . each. 

B. Neal, Lake Toxaway, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Choice Purebred Poland-China Hogs. G. G. Hol- 
landsworth, Wytheville, Va. 








LEGHORNS 
Finest Strain Brown es mt Cockerels — $2.50, 
ae  pellinger, Newton, N. 
C. Brown Leghorn Sockersle 75 each, or 3 
or $5; pullets, $1.60. Wertz Dairy, Salem, Va. 
8. C. Buff Leghorn Cockerels—Nice choice we ad 
reasonable prices. G. G. Willis, Gastonia, N. C. 














August Boars—Giantess’’-‘‘Orange Boy’’ breeding. 
W. L Copeland & Sons, Pendleton, 8. C 

— jam = Poland-China Sows, Gilts and Pigs— 
From McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 

Big Type Poland-Chinr Boar Pigs—-Gired by, prize 

winners. J. H. Ambler & Sons, Stuarts Draft, 

Choice Poland-China atone. months old, $20 =" 
Not the cheapest, but th 8. O. Hunter, Win- 
stoa-Balem, N. C. 

100 Spat Seseting, somes of 28 years’. upbuilding. 


Service boars, es ee Bg Can secure grade pigs 
for aes: emall or car Wm. G. Houston, Fair- 

















field, V) 

ier Booked for Poland-China Pigs—6 weeks old 
January 1, large bone, Western parents, $5 each. Reg- 
istered Holstein bull calf cheap. Wayside Dairy, 
Amelia, Va 





Res. Big Bone Poland-China Hogs—A few outstand- 
ing Soars ready for light service, priced right. am- 
pion bloodlines. Cholera + eee Chas. W. Palmer, 
McCormick, 








TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—Hens, $8; toms, $10. 
Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hens, $8; toms, $10 and 
$12. Alvas Powell, Marsaw, N. 

Giant Bronze Toms—$i2, hens, 7 
Mrs W. E. Hall, Mechums River, 


~ Richiy | Colored Bronze Fine — Red Turkeys— 
Show records. Dee Neff, Newton, Illinois. 


G. @. 

















52-pound stock, 






































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GRASS SEED 





Kentucky Blue, Orchard. Rye, Red Top, Fescue, 
Lawn Grass. wg 3” Pasture, Oat Grass, Btc.— 
—- = ‘= Carolina Seed Co., ‘Gaffney, 

HEDGES 


etn a i he reg branchy, 
; & years, very , 4, ; select, per 100, 
delivered, Evergreen Nurseries, Conway, 8. C. 


















































Bourbon Red Toms—Unrelated Trice Money mak- KUDZU 
ers. V <2 Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C, K a Piants for Sal R. & Folmar, Troy, Als. 
of ttt ae pecnee te i = a } 4 Route 7 

each; toms, each. ts. J, A. Hannum, Bam- 
seytown, N. LESPEDEZA 

Bourbon Bed Turkeys—Toms sale. Lespedeza Seed—Buy direct from the exclu- 
America’s Premier flock Axtell Turkey Farm. Bloom. #8 eowers in the South. d “Louisiane Stand- 
fatten” Sadhana el ardized Seed.” Write for quotations. Leapedens 

Growers’ Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, 

Palmer's “Highland Giant’’ Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
keys—Sired by a 40-Ib. tom. Toms, $10; hens, $8. PEANUTS 
Chas. W. Palmer, Mc( ormick, S. C., Route 1. aibelected, Pi eanu uta For, seed od or on roasting | Famous 

abama Runners a’ terpris 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Cash with order. No order accepted for less. Gort. 

68 Varieties Fine Purebred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Hutchison Merc. Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 
Turkeys—Large catalog, 5c. Alf. Ziemer, Austin, PEAS 
Minnesota. 

Cornish Indian Game Cockersle and Pullets—$3. Peas a Beans for Sale—Any variety. Write for 
8. C. Rhode Island Reds, $2. White Leghorn cock- Drices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga 
erels, $2; pullets, $1.50. Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mechums Write for Prices on Brabham, oa and Mixed Peas 
River, Va. —Freight prepaid your depot. Olin J. Salley, Salley, 

South Carolina. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS We Are in the Market to Dey Pure Varieties of 
Ec “Weiminsier Oil" ‘Wet, “Gan” Wesnmisater 
b ¥ nster ert. . 

BEANS th Carolina. 

Soy Beans and Velvet Beans—All varieties. Write All Varieties, Sound New Crop Stock—In car lots 
for prices, stating quantity and bei a wanted, and less. Write for ces, stating varieties and 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney? 8. Fen | wan a-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Best a new crop, 
recleaned, $2.30 cd bushel; large quantities, $2.25. PECANS 
Mung beans, 50c ™. Write for prices on Black, 

Brown, sgHoliybrock, Wilson, oe and Behertgndt a ee" gh ae A roe Ye =?" 
t Seed ‘ Success system an 
Noth Carolina. —— = ad well packed. Satisfaction or money refunded. Now is 





CABBAGE AND ONION 


the time to transplant. Harlan 


Send for catalog. 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, ‘ 








500 Mixed Cabbage, Postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 
500 Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 75c. Plant Farm, 




















tered 5% 0 Go Sa, $2; be > and Darien, Georgia. 
ullets, aying strain. 
Whittier, Sar ery ini > a Cabbage Plants—$1.25 1,000, postpaid. Sunnyside 
Buff Leghorns—The best” in the “South; $2.50 to Forma, Cinenom, X. ©. i 
$7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wade ‘H. Cline, Wakefield Cabbage i @ ’ ams 1,000, postpaid. 
Concord, Cc, W. F. Murray, Claremont, N. 
ae 12 EER PORES SARE 
“Majestic’’ White Leghorn Cockerels—$3 and §5. Early Jersey Cabbage Pian 1008 $1.50. Prompt 
Sire, first cockerel, Birmingham; granddam, first at delivery. Garvey Dellinger, Newton c. 
Chteago. Cui Gunteresiiie, Als. Cabbage Plante—Rarly Jersey, 500, a 1,000, $1.50, 
Purebred 8. C. White ae cockerels, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conpver, N. C. 


hatching, gm 


$2.50 each (250-egg recorde) i 
qe * “CoCormick , 8 C., 


per 15, delivered. Chas, 
Route 1. 





Choice Breeding Cockerels for Sale— a c. oe 

















8. C., Route 1 
ena 
Registered 2 cotered bela — From accredited herd. 
mad bull a. ered below ee, e keep from in- 
hreeding. 8. as 





a grand champion- 
ni 192 State Fars. North Carolina, South Car- 
for sale. Sanford & Rich, 


ome Ce 
Mec! 














Leghorns (Young’s Strain)—Range rear Pm wy 
sonable. Supreme erection guaranteed. arl Gini- 
land, Siler City, N. C. 
SORES 
Purebred White Minorca Cockerels—$3. ntroduce 
new blood from wonderful layers. Golden Rule Farm, 
Conover, N. C, be he 
ORPINGTONS 
ag 3 , Orpington Cockerels—$3. Alvas Powell, War- 
saw, N 
8 C. 


White Orpington e Birds—Very fine. 
Zula Stephenson, York, 8. 


Buff Orpingtons—Best yet. Write a qu and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


PLYMOUTH aocES 














500. Extra Large Cabbage Piente—Pospeld, $1; 
500, medium sized, postpaid, T5e. R. . Parks, 
Darien, Georgia 
Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties; 1,000, a: 
75c, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 








Scott, Franklin, Va. 
Send No Moeney—I Ship Frost-proof Cabbage Plants 
Cc. O. D., $1.35 per 1,000, and mail or express cliarges 


Best plants assured. E. L. Powell, Omega, Ga. 


Plant Pecans for Profit—In 10 years a 10-acre grove 
should be the most profitable portion of your farm. We 
specialize in Stuart, Schley and Success Pecans, as 

for ei — — trees are sturdy, resistan 


. now for fall plant- 
ing. Write for folder giving l_ information and 
=. Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan Specialists, 

t, Alabama. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Send name and get 25 Everbearing Strawberry 
Mason Nursery Co., edmont, Mo. 


SUDAN GRASS 


The Great Hay and Drouth-resistant Crop of the 
South—Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Gaffney, Cc. 








Free 
plants free. 














TOBACCO 
Tobacco Seed for Sale—All Rg | 
Warren, and Gold Leaf; 50c per $5 per pound, 


all charges paid. 
lake, N. C., Rout 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


a: w. ‘Ashiey, Post Office, * Timber. 








Send No Money—Frostproof Wakefields, 
and Bermuda Onions—Sent at once, C. 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, gg 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 250 
postpaid, 50c; 1,000 postpaid, $1.50. Expressed, 1,000, 
$1; 10,000, $7. 50, collect. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Million, Frost- proof Cabbage Plants Now y_ Ready— 
Wakefield—500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; 2,000, $2.50; 5.000, 
$5, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. | McD. Marks 
Buie’s Creek, N. 


Million Frost- > cobbege Plants—Leading varie- 


Fiat yy 
D.; 1, 

















Alfalfa, $6.50 bushel; Sudan, $5.50; Orchard 
1.75; Biuegrass, $4; Red clover, $11; Sweet clover, 
$5.50; Grimm aifaifa, $18; Timothy, $8; Cane seed. 


ae from several h. ® and save you 

freight. refund money if seeds are not satisfactory, 
Meier seca Company, Salina, Kansas. 
NURSERY STOCK 

Can Save You Money on Fruit Trees—Write for 

catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, Desk B, Augusta, Ga. 


Year-old Peach Trees—2 to 3 feet, $12.50 100. Prices 
reduced on all sock. Catalog free. Crowell’s Plant 


















































GUERNSEYS ties; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10.000, $9, mailed or arm. ae 
me ° 25 Prize-winning Barred Rocks—$2. Edgewood Poul- expressed. rge plants and satisfaction guaranteed. 
cmetee Git calt bat Seti a, tn; 8 Farm, Reni S.C Powell Plant Co., Omegs. ‘Ga Fruit Trove — Greatly Reduced Prices — Direct 
in buyer's n ram, $20, reg- ~ Thompson Strain Barred — Cockerels, $2; Cabbage Plants— That Head — From experienced cherries, grapes, berries, muts, pecans, mulberries. 
istered. Willard C. Todd, Denton, Maryland. pullets, $1.50. Mrs. J. Lightfoot, Scottsville, Va grower. No trashy plants shipped. 250 mestpeld, Fee: Ornamental trees, vines, and chrube. . ig Be 
High Gri Differing 20 yo cows, to Barred Rock Cockerels (Holt an‘s Strain)—Daerk, 500" postpaid. a 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. catalog. Teanessee Nursery Co., 08, Cleveland, 
, head, your choice of herd: vais heifers. best quality. Forest Grove, Jackson Springs, N. C. J 
all ages; 5 heifer each; express . Regis- Cabbage and Onion Plants—Best frost~- eoy varie- Free—Bend for Free Book on Hardy’ Trees, Plan 
tered all Driced reasonable. Oakland | Thompson’s Direct Imperial Ringlet Dark Barred ies, $1.25 1,000; 500, 75c; 5,000, $5; 10,000, $8. Shrubs, Vines, and Seeds—From the heart of the 
9 , o, Wisconsin. oo oe Cocks—$3. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jones- Prompt shipments, and absokatoly uaranteed. Ever- - ‘ Jdeal on reference, ty tanareds of var 
- Sale—One Yearling Registered Guernsey > > green arms, homasville, Ga ties at ow prices; rections aaa Dian ig; spec 
a Governor. 15 " Barred Rock Cotsersig—< s., e: , Dulles, 5 ws., Millions Frost-proof Catone, ¢ and Onion Plants— offers, etc, Bi tres. bt xansas Seed 
montha oa. 200 each. 50 S. C. White Leg- $3. Thompson strain. utifully b Mrs, Ger- Finest crop in ears. 500, $1.25 1,000; 4,000, © Nursery Co., Dept. L-2 Favetterti i See. { 





horn cockerels, at 50 each; good big fellows. 
Bayville, Farms, . & Channings, » - 
havea, Va. 

HEREFORDS 





Two Purebred Hereford Bull Calves—Fi 
old, $40 each, F. 0. B. Buckner, Va. 
Goodwin, Buckner, Va. 


ve months 
George 8. 





nett Poindexter, Fredericks” Hall, va 


Closing Out. 200 ogg Hens, Pullets and Cocker- 
els Immediately—Large rder from this 
ad. $1.50 each. C. P. "Glazton, Bellbuckte, Tenn. 
For Sale—Early hatched Hallbach White Rock sock- 
erels and limited number of pullets. Also 8S. C.. Rhode 
Island White cockerels. Prices . $25. 
John R. Watson, County Treasurer, Dillon, 8. C. 








A. 











ae RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ee ee Heifers and 10 8. C, Reds—100 Pullets, 25 oqueae—ae a bargain. 
40. Prager, Sree Norelie. Riverside Red Farm, Shelby, N. C. 
— eal Holstein “pall for Sale— BR. C. Bhode Island Red Cockerels 82.50 each. 
Prices B~~f J. P. Tayler, Orange, Va. G. G. Hota gee rth weineeiitee Va. 





Holstein Bull Calves for Sale—Sired by 
dams cal 


bi) 
4 olsteins are making good. Frank 
S. Walker, Woodberry Forest, Va. 


JERSEYS 


Bulls—From Register of Merit dams; heifers. Re- 
duced prices 3@ days. Accredited herd. Wm. G. 
Houston, Fairfield, Va. 


Fer Sale—A Limited Number of Registered J 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, 
dams. ec S. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Bey- 


Bargain — Three 15-months-old Registered Jersey 
Heiferse—Ready for breeding. Write for prices. par- 
ticulars. Fair View Farm, H. L. Umstead, Bahama, 
Norts Carolina. 

















RED POLLS 
for the St -purpose Red Polled Cat- 
Oak Grove 


Beat 
tle—Beef, milk. Write your wants. 
Stock Farm, Cluster Sertoes, Va., Halifax County. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 














300 Pigs and Shoats—Bred from ‘large stock: ready 
to — State your wants. Charles Crafton, Staunton, 





ae Angus-Guernsey ‘Heifers — 8 and 12 
ot ebred Essex pigs. L. G, Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, 

Pigs and i Shoats of Popular Breeds—Any ~ quantity, 
any ee at. popular prices. E! E. Galloday, Wood- 
— 





ade Pigs—From 12 to 30 Ibs., 6 to 10 weeks old, 
oe and beg —_ Shoats from 4 to 6 months old, 
Peas ~ RS , $7 to $12 each. J. B. Neal, Lake 


“PET STOCK 


DOGS 








Sale—S. C. sland Reds—Rich, ¢ red, 
a aS *fe.50.$10 E, Cc. Pettit. ‘Tuane, 
rein 





Purebred Reds—Eggs from my hg prize pens, 
$2.50 and $3.50 sitting. R. M. De Shazo, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Day*old Chicks—Harold Thompkins’ Rhode Island 
Reds—100 per cent live delivery guaranteed; 20c each. 
Booking orders now. Cleveland Poultry Farm, Marietta. 








Exhibition Reds (Both Combs)—Choice breeders. 
Eggs $9; ed now at half price, for de- 
livery until February 15. Eighteenth year. Mrs. J. C. 


Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 

8. C. Rhode Island Reds—Cockerels, $5 to $1.50, or 
exchange for pullets. S. C. White Leghorn cockerels, 
$2 each. Won 1 first and 2 second premiums in Roan- 
oke~Chowan Fair. Mrs. W. C. Howell, Garysburg, 


No 
WYANDOTTES 
Silverlace Wyandottes. Zula Stephenson, York, 8. .C. 


White Me! dom ar “Racername stock, $3. John Mc- 
Phail, Raeford, N. 

White ae Cockerels—Poorman 
each. Leonard McAlister, Alexis, N. C. 

Silver Wyandottes—Cocks, hens, cockerels and pul- 
lets. Supply limited. $2.50 each. R. L. Burgess, 
Capron, Va 

Silverlace, ~ Wyandottes—Dark Cornish Games—Prize 
winners. ockerels, $3; pullets, $2. 177, Waxhaw 
North tecelian. 

Columbian Wyandottes—Stock and Eggs—Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for prices, J. B. Williams, 
Marshyille, N. C. 

BABY CHICKS 

Baby Chicks—Leading varieties. beamed free. Dixie 
Hatchery, Box 685, Bir 

“Baby Chicks’ — All b . purebred, certified 
“heavy egg production.””’ Popular ha rong Write now. 
Big, free, 60-page 1923 Poultry Calendar Book. Elwood 
i. Pusey, Kast Liverpggl, Ohio. 

















strain; $4 























$1 1,000; . Wiike or wire order. 
Clark Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, Ga. 

nae ee conen Plants— Early and late varie- 

800; 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, 

postpaid: aulck , ME, Free instructions how to set. 
aple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Frost-proof Ree and an Plants — Strong, 
stocky, <highes = wally, Sa tees guaranteed. 5! 
75c; 1,0 $1.23 $5; 10.0 $9: 25,000, $22; 
50,000, i250: ioe 000; $75.. Quality Plant Farm, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. Collard, Lettuce, 
Bermuda Onion, Kale, and Brussels Spr outs —Now 
ready. postpaid: 100, 80c; 300, hs 3 $1; 
1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. F. ph 
Summeryille, 8. C. 


50,000,000 Frostproof Wakefields, 














Succession, Flat 


Dutch, and Bermuda Onions—Nonr better. 
at once. Guaranteed to ore. > in good condition with 
full count a 5 .65. 


tpaid, 300, ; 500, $1; 

Expr wend © mailed collect. "300, 45c; 500, 65; 1,000, 
$1; 3. 50; 10, 000, $7.50. Dealers, special terms 
Thomasviile Plant Go., Thomasville, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — From Island 
seed, produce finest plants. Now ready. Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Large Flat Dutch. 
Also White Bermuda onion plants, Postpaid: 100, 25c; 
250, 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50. ‘Assorted as wanted. 
Quick shi i 





te vi le “* en and Catalog’’ free. 
Write for quantity prices. Reinhardt Plant Co., 
Ashburn, Geargia. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Open field grown, fully 
hardened. Varieties:. Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Fiat Dutch, Succession and Sure 
Head. Express collect, $1 per 1,000. 
post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. Not 
our policy to quote too ship small 
plants. 
faction or money refunded. 
Bank of Tifton and National B 
Company, Tifton, Ga, 


CANE AND SORGHUM 


Early Amber, Barly Orange, Sugar Drip, and Jap- 
prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 











COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll Early Prize Winner. W. H. 
Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. , C. 








~ Delta Type Long Staple Co Seed—Second 
from y > aay nee a. $2.50 a bus nel. 
W. P. Adams, Gibson, N. 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed—Direct from the 
originators and breeders. al prices arload lots. 
Small lots, $3 i bushel. Model Seed Farm, Saint 
Matthews, 8. 





Pedigreed Airedale Female for Sale—1% years old, 
$20. Karl Richter, Farmville, Va. 


Wamt to Exchange—Rabbit and Sauirrel Hound— 
For poultry. B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 








Special—Police | Pups—Full bloods, no papers, $25. 
Trained Black Shepherds, $50; pups, $15. Airedaies, 
Collies, St. Bernards, New Foundlands. List 10c. 


State breed wanted. Hunting dogs. Dixie Kennels, 


Kennesaw, Ga. 

One Female Hig ene litter of (12) twelve—To 
apare Solid red. Tipperary Eamon. import egey 
Rk, American, pre 50. Satisfaction guaranteed ; on 

Harold C. Brinn, Cresweil, 


orth ) ad 





Baby Chicks—Am booking a limited number of or- 
ders from my best pens Rhode stand Reds from Owen’ 3 
best. Write for prices. Lord none Vyckoft 
White Leghorns. L. King, 406 Deasemer, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Baby Chicks—20 varieties; 50,000 weekly. From 
Hogan tested ff Miller baby chicks are shipped 
via prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Over 10,000 pleased customers. 20th season. Big 
catalog free. iller Poultry Farms, Box 60, Lancas 


ter, . 
PEA FOWLS 


Tw Wanted—State price. ora Wagstaff, Gkip- 
t 











All Leading Varieties of Proven and Adopted Seed 
—wWrite for prices, stating quantity and variety want- 
ed. Our cotton seed are all highly improved seed. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Half and Half ~~ Seed—Pure, sound, 
seed of first picking. ] guaranteed 
are interested in cotton ‘that will beat at the weerll, write 
for our free booklet. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


cover 





clean 
if you 








Japan Clover, Alsike White Clover, Bed Clo- 
ver, “Alfalfa. Oregon Rosine ry otch, Dwarf Esser Bape— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our omen advertising guar- 
antee to land ad because every pur- 
chaser should see land for —y before , 
cur paver unio be shows eo satisfuatery’ ret 
our un or- 
ences as to and business Teapensibiey: 











NORTH CAROLINA 
ma me for Sale and Rent. 





Joel Layton, 





= For Baie Bpaly Farm—37. 6 Acres, Near the Best 
in North as follows: 
One 5-room aotiae 1 smokehouse, 1 well. 2 
chicken houses and yards completely guulsged. corn 
cribs, 1 extra large f i 
and stripping room, ordering house, 215 peach . 
154 apple trees, 2 -apricot trees. Price ® an H 
terms, 20 cent cash, balance 10 per cont a year 
for dairy poul farm, 4 miles 














the right man. Loca on a hill, one of the jest 
points in Durham County. Apply to 0. T. Carver, 
Box 411, Durham, N. C. 

VIRGINIA 





Land Buyers—Send for Bulletin. Box 9, Emporia, 
Virginia. 


Ly Bargains—in 12 to 700-Acre Farms—im- 
ved and un . Easy terms. Isom Dimmette, 





Ponssbers. Va. 


270 Acres for $7,000—In Albemarle County; 1 mile 
to station; 200 a in cultivation; excellent 9-room 





house, in ; Numerous and good 
- idings. Non-resident owner offers this tremend- 

ain on very easy terms. Wilder & Co., Char- 
Jottesvilie, Va. 











; 3 churches; heart 

Leat Tot Tobacco Belt. M. N. Bryan, Madison, Fila. 
“$400 Secures “Ocean View’’ Farm—Wwith large Or- 

ange grove; on improved road, in popular fruit-grow- 

ing resort section of Sunny Florida: close to live town; 

famous beach, oGenmtanes : il acres; 100 orange and 

grapefruit trees, 250 guavas, 50 lemons, 

plums, tangerines, ttractive 





og 1,200 Bargain; capy 
ine G E Graham Bldg., Jacksonville. Fin, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


All Men, Women, Boys, G: 17 to 60, Willing 
Accept Government Positions “uit- te. Bt e 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, Louis, imme- 
diately 

Wanted — Women. Girls — Learn Dress Designing- 
Making at Home—$35 week. Spring (Easter) demand. 
Sewing experience unnecessary. Franklin Instftute, 
Dept. M-540, Rochester, N. Y.. 

Barn $116 to $250 Monthly. Expenses Paid, as Rai!- 
way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed eder three 
months’ spare-time ; -* or gr refunded. ceo 

jen' _oppertunities. ‘ ‘ree Brokiet, 2 
Stand. Business Training Imst, Buffalo, N. 
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Saturday, December 30, 1922 


OTS nO) Me Battie 
And Save 






Poultry 
means money 
this year and 
the best way to get more 
poultry at low cost is 
with Old Trusty Incu- 
bators and Brooders. 
Make big hatches with 
least work, worry and expense— 
and have lots of eggs and chickens 
to sell. Live well on poultry 
profits this year. 


Maila Postal 
Today 


and get my new prices on Old Trusty. 
Right now I am making a little ‘special 
offer that will interest you. New 1923 
improvements—make Old Trusty better 
than ever—improved metal tray, slides, 
ventilation tubes, big oil drawer and other 


H. H. Johnson 
‘Incubator Man” 



















worth-while features 
which make hatches 
easier. Why bother 


with old-fashioned 
methods, or a makeshift 
machine, when you can 
getabrand newimproved 
Old Trusty for so little 
cost? Write today for 
catalog and prices. 
Yours truly, 
Harry Johnson 
“Incubator 
Man" 


M. M. Johnson 
Company 
Chey _Scompery 

braska 


Old Trusty 


Petettler-tcels M- tele Ml siuelelel=) a] 





nt’ PRODUCER 





Make Hens Lay 
Winter Eggs 


Mix RUST’S EGG PRODUCER with their 
daily ration. Soon you have cackling red 
comb chickens laying more and more eggs 
each week, 

RUST’S EGG PRODUCER tones up the egg- 
proaucing organs. Used by professional poul- 
trymen for thirty years If oyur dealer can’t 
supply you, send us his name and 30c and we 


will send you postpaid 1-Ib. trial package, 








Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number er Amount Counts as Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














Boys, Men—Become Automobile Experts—$415 week. 
Earn while learning. Write Franklin Institute, Dept 
M-418, Rochester, Y 

Wanted—Young Men to Learn the Barber Trade— 
Best college in the South. Jobs awaiting our err 
ates. Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, b 

PATENTS 

Patents—Before submitting invention, write for in- 
formation concerning procedure, cost, and ability of 
attorney These promptly furnished References to 
clients in your state. B. P. Fishburne, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., Washington, Dd. © 

Patents—Write today for free instruction book and 
Evidence of Conception blank. Send sketch or model 


for examination and opinion; strictly confidential. No 
delay in my offices; my reply special delivery. Reason- 


able terms. Personal attention. Clarence O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 916 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
BABY CHICKS! 


White and Brown Leghorns Barred and White Rocks 
Rhode Islang Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan 
dottes Every breeder tested for type and production. 
Only plant in South with certified University graduath 
in charge of flocks. Be sure to get my big ilustrated 
catalog before buying chicks. Liberal discounts on 
orders received before February Ist for later shipment 
Can made quick shipments in January and February 
of large orders for broilers. Special quantity prices. 


c. A. NORMAN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Chieks-""= good, selected, heary- ] 
laying flocks of 
REDS, ROCKS, BUFF WYANDOTTES 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
BUFF ROCKS, ANCONAS, 
BROWN, BUFF ape WHITE 
LEGHOR 





Seven Popular Varieties. 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


Box 301F 








PRICES ranging from 13 to 16 sae parcel post 
prepaid? Lave arrival guaranteed. 
Write for Circular 


| CISRSRSVELS HATCHERY, Kirkersville, Ohio, 
inl 














POULTRY FEED 


$3 100. Corn, shelled, cracked, meal. 
Robert E. Smith, Nassawadox, 


PRINTING 


Fish ‘Scrap, 
Oyster shells. 





250 Envelopes—$1. 10; 500, $1. 75, postpaid. Womble 
Press, Bear Creek, N. C. 


nian . 


~ SOUR CREAM 


Sour Cream—We can use your surplus aJl the year 
around. We pay the highest market prices at all times. 
We pay promptly. We return cans as soon as emptied. 








: aby Chicks 





bred for ee. reductions 
Mi cee or keke iooa” rag 


(19) | 1108" 




















—- <= ~ 
| My prize winning and egg laying strain of 
| Sarred Rocks make a living for me They 
will make money for you. Experience has 
proved that the best is cheapest. Write for 
my Catalog and Prices of BABY CHICKS 
Can also supply A LIMITED NI ae VERY 
HIGH GRADE WHITE LEGHORN CHIX. 
R. E. GETTYS, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Blows Ferry Road 
Saar ae “J 














LEGHORNS 


males, 5 
ite a. ~~ 
information to the World's est 

B. FERRIS,9308hi08, @ale 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
64 BREEDS Most Profitable purebred 


Southern raised chick- 
ens, ducks, geese, turkeys Fowls, eges, 
incubators at reduced prices. 30th year. 
Largest. plant. Large valuable. poultry 








Cai miles BCUtrey ws FARMS 
Lancaster, Mo. 


Bon 10 


book and catalog free. R. F. eu Co., 
Box Mankato, Minn. 








PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 


























Pure Palmetto Honey—Postpaid, 6 Ibs., 
2.4 























Ibs., — Satisfaction and safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Ralph Boswell, Wilson, Florida. 
HIDES 

Epert Tanning — Hides, furs. Athens Hide Co., 
Athens, Ga. 

KODAK FINISHING 

~ Kodak Finishing | wt? yall Films developed free. 
Prints, 3c to 5e. . White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, p RO, 

Be a Detective a peat pe opportunity, good pay, 
travel. Write C. Ludwig, 963 Westover Blcg., 
Kansas City, Mo 

Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected anywhere in 


world. No charges unless collected. May's Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky. ~ 


A Business of Your Own—Make sparkling glass name 
Plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs. Big 
Hiustrated book free. E. Palmer, 520, Wooster, Ohio 
Furrier—Wear the scarf of your own catch 8 days 
from the time of the kill. Kill in late winter. Tan- 
ning, mo mong, linings. Cc. K. Rosser, Furrier, 
Staunton, Va 


Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 




















HELP OR POSITION WANTED 
AGENTS . 


Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701 Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Auctioneers: B. V. Kelley, 
Sale Director: 


Our motto is to please. Try us and be convinced. 
Catawba Creamery Co., Hickory, N. C. 
CHAIRS ‘ 
Fine Handmade ¢ Chairs—Cut prices. Moffitt Co., (7 
Ramseur, a 
FEED e’ 
Baled Clover Hay and Shucks for Sale. N. A. Kim- 
rey, Mebane, N. W rea isp 
HONEY 
Delicious White Honey—Quality guaranteed; 10 Ibe., TO BE HELD JOINTLY 
$1.65; 60 Ibs., $8.40. J. O. Hallman, Fargo, Ga. 
$1.25; 12 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 10-11, 1923 


R. E. Haeger, 


Geo. W. Baxter 
S. T. Wood. 





BROOKSIDE HERD 


One of the pioneer herds. Aclean herd 
and guaranteed against tuberculosis un- 
der a 60-day retest. 

Both Herd Sires will be sold with over” 
100 of the offspring of the two. The 
senior sire, who has many large record 
and beautiful daughters, is Sir Pontiac 


Waldrof Pietje, a son o! the great %- 
pound four-year-old, Lady Waldorf 
Pietje, by one of the best 1,000-pound 
sons of King of the Pontiacs. The jun- 
ior sire, Radium, Grand Champion at 
the New York State Fair last year, is a 


maternal brother to May Echo Sylvia, 


the outstanding milk producer of any 
breed. 

‘The foundation cows are the best the 
breed affords—many splendid family 
groups. P 


Write for catalog, now ready. 


To R. J. STEVENS, Owner 


Liverpool, N. Y. 


WANDAGA HERD 


Has been under Federal Supervision 
for several years and is positively guar- 
anteed against tuberculosis under a 60- 
day retest. Every animal born prior to 
November 1, 1922 has passed at ieast 
one clean Federal test and older animals 
have passed two, three or four clean 
tests. 

My herd sire, Sir Echo Verbelle Segis 
will be sold with over 20 of his daugh 
ters, all young heifers, and many from 
large record dams. He is a proven 
maternal brother to May Echo Sylvia, 
the only cow in the world to milk over 
1,000 pounds milk in a week. He is guar- 


anteed a breeder and right in every 
way, as is every other animal I am 
selling. 


Will also sell 45 daughters of Wandaga, 
whose dam as a four-year-old broke the 
World’s Record with over 42. pounds 
butter in 7 days. Several of these daugh- 
ters are from 30-pound dams. 

Catalogs now ready, write, 


WARD W. STEVENS, Owner 


Liverpool, N. Y. 





Agents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Time—If you 
own a car we pay you for using same in our work. 
You know everyone should read The Progressive Farm- 
er, therefore you will have no trouble selling subscrip- 
tions for us. Write for our liberal cash proposition to 
soutte. Addrees Agency Department, The Progressive 

armer. 





SALESMEN 


Absolute Dispersals, V 
to responsible exits presenting § satis! 
credit must get bank references approved 


A TWO PER CENT DISCOUNT 


Both Sales are 


without Reserve. 


Credit will be extended 
actory bank references. Those desiring 
by the sellers before the sale. 


POR CASH WILL BE GIVEN 








J 








Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


MACHINERY 


nnn rn en RRR ee 
Will Exchange ” tor Farm Land—Complete set of 
brick machinery, with power, belts and ahatting, pul- 
leys, steel rails. Write at once to A . Watson, 
Glenwood Station, Greensboro, N. C. 
Would Like to Trade or Sell—12-25 Avery Tractor 
Slightly used—For steam tractor or portable boiler and 





ee 




















14 Oneradotes 


140 ‘EGG INCUBATOR WITH ‘BRODER $19.75 
200 EGG INCUBATOR, pay ONLY. 23.50 


260 EGG INCUBATOR, W ROODER 32.90 
* trial—money 








corvine, 15 or 20 horsepower, for sawmill) = Write 
srcumbu wt Wood & Sons, o. see N. E. Nixon, Pinnale, N. C., Route 
: : SYRUP 
Ribbon Cane Syrup—Six gallons, in cans $3; $14 
half barrel. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 





— Crop Sugar Cane Syrup—Delicious thick bright 
rv 














syrip, guaranteed to please, 85-gallon new cypress 
barrels, $14. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga 

Fancy Georgia Cane Syrup—In new 35-gallon bar- 
rels, $15.75 barrel; In 10-Ib. cans 6 cans to cast 
$4,, F. 0. B Quality guaranteed. Cash with order. 
Trulock Supply Co., Climax, Ga. 

For Sale—Pure Ribbon Cane Syrup- —* aes six 10 
pound cans to case, $3.75 per case. F. . Atmore: 
cash with order. No samples sent, but’ syrup guar- 
anteed. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 

TOBACCO 

Natural Leaf Tobacco—3 Is. chewing or 5 IDs. 

smoking, $1, postpaid. E. R, Clements, Agent, Hawes- 


ville, Ky 


Kentucky Leaf Tobacco—$2.50 Razor Free—l0 Ibs. 
chewing, $3.50; 10 2.75. Clements 





Ibs. best smoking, $2 





eh ped K. iacinerWis:| 
oe | 3= Buys 140-Egg Gaemnton tl 
Belle City Incubator 

Hot- Water, Co: Tank, Double Wallis 


ea ee oe 918% 
Express 








. nin 
tells everything. Jim 
Balle City moubater Oo. ben 10 Racine, Wis. 


Miller’s ban? By Guide > 


FREE ==" fotow an how experts batch, feed rue u& 
on aye Ay ong: bare br al ae +H 


pe Fy 


















Tobacco Associztion, Hawesville, Ky. 

Natural Lear Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ms., $1.75; 10 
Ibs., $3. Smoking, 5 Ws., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2. Pay 
when received. Tobacco Growers’ Union, Paducah, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ihs., $1.75; 10 Ibs., 
$3; 20 IDs. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2: 
20 Ybs., $3.50. Send no money; pay when received. 


Co-operative Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Ky. 











“SHIRES 
We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds ; 
Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from 
pigs to matured animals, and at 
very reasonable prices. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


“Owner, 
LEONARD TUR TS wn Cs CKROLINA. 




















DUROCS— 600 —DUROCS 


600 all ages. Best blood and type. 

All stock guaranteed. 
Herd headed by Brigadier, Grand 
Champion and sire of champions. 
Send for free booklet, “How to 
Make Money with Durocs.” Also 
for price list of Service Boars and 
Bred Gilts. 


Curles Neck Farm, 














Registered with an official pedigree. 

At Moderate Prices nee ee 
ILLCREST f*ee, CLARKS ° . 
ie M. HARRIS, Owner. 


= 











? 


Peter the Second, “That’s Him’ 


Bired by | PETER THE GRBAT 2ND, and out of a 





Best Poul Pape 


Sho Cham: 

ShovullfPage ae enick Chicken ee oon, 

patural colors, stultable! for Eapeming, 
ith several issues 


FREE wi 
Months’ ‘Trial 
US Ic stamps accepted 15¢ 
—— bs y tt ~ ky — en 
0 ¥ 
Pye $1; Byres 81. FBP yrs. $20 
Dept 20 Mt. Merris, Ill 


dam. He is 44 inches high, 86 inches 
up on the best set of feet and legs ever 
. He is and 
weighs 675 pounds. Bit! 
y Offering SERVICE BOARS, BRED G 
ron "50 Head ‘summer ont iy By | by cows, 
r erd 0 . 
and out of our re. see & ee ores 


ired by GIANT 

GIANT, CAVALIER, and other great boars. 

We have the Best Offering that we have produced 
in qur 23 years in business. 


GET A SHOW PIG AND GROW HIM OUT. 


a junior yearling, 





PINEHURST. E. B. KEELEY, Supt. RICHMOND, VA. 
= 

BERKSHIRES  }| ciistees” oi Zove, Poona 

HILLCREST omic, fr Dee, Peent 

the big, stretchy, quick-growing kind, where pion rginia State » 1922 

_~* rah ra enunte. Many good herds have been aoe Registered 
nares J - ar our Berkshires which have a merited ty A ay oe 
YOUNG SERVICE BOARS, GILTS, AND PIGS. A. W. D. Miller, 





Harrisonburg, Va. 


. . 7. Ld 
Pigs— Big Type Poland-China —Pigs 
THEY ARE BIG— THEY ARE BR&2D RIGHT 

Many of them are Show Prospects 
If you want “POLANDS of the very highest caliber. 
a. a PIGS 10 weeks old, pedigreed, 





$15 
MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 








[KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


Blood lines that have made Hoistein History’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and. 
ORMSBY. Blood of N dom: be 
Large number of yearly y cross now 
being introduced. 
BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 


CCREDI 
JOS. A. TURNER, Mer., Dept. F, 








L. c. Foust, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 








HOLLINS HERD A’ TED. 
Hollins, et” 














ote. oun illustrated. be chtchers 
Py a ge 










































































































, Send f 
Forty Million fb, PE 6 1 mh re) "Treo Bethicn” 


How to Make Sugar 


Cane Syrup that Will 
STYLE NOTE Not Ferment or Sugar 
; There'll be little change in men’s pockets 


: ’ It will show you the way to put an end 
this New Year's. to your greatest difficulty in sugar 


Saving a Year for Farmers A QUESTION OF NUMBERS by which you gong eg a 
rem your syrup. 


A clean saving of forty million dollars wo Pat (looking at the large grapefruit)—My! : 4 
& y uld be kept in Mike, it wouldn’t take many of thim oranges The booklet gives a complete descrip- 


farmers’ pockets if the implements purchased in an average to cukbe & Boban, weeld. ie? tion of 


year were bought under “The Moline Plan.” Mike—No, sirree!— CONVERTIT 


Heretofore this colossal sum has been thrown away in ex- A 
cessive expense for salesmen, canvassers, so-called “free” rbllonee sed ane she weg wae 9 
ys ry: ° > io 
service, warehousing, credit collections and freight. The ee ee eee Tec eeiees wee develaped hy the 
s f nite tates Government to meet 
farmer has paid the bill in high implement prices. Bill—I don’t think T'li be here Sunday. the pressing need for a practical way 


of preventing sugaring and fermenta- 


Why pay for something that does you no good? You can get bett 
er t hick ‘ 
implements, cut out waste, and get your share of the saving if you buy on COMPLETE IGNORANCE many thousand gallons of cane ‘syrup, 


Pete--“Shut up! You don’t know nothing! CONVERTIT prevents this loss 


66 & BY Why, you don’t even know that Columbus 
ane discovered America.” Vou ate KNOW ABOUT CON- 
oO ine ca Wy Pierre—“I didn’t know it was lost.’’—Ger- BOOKLET. END FOR THE FREE 
tie Sevin. ° . 


teivvien ees plan gets Moline Implements from factory to farm in the shortest, Wallerstein Laboratories 
cheapest way —through a distributor in a near-by town who carries a com- ERAMOND CUT DIAMOND 171 Madison Ave. Dept. A, New York 
plete stock of implements and repairs, and maintains efficient, up-to-date Pat—Say, Pete, why do you always have : 
service. holes in your shoes when your father is a 
cobbler? 

















Each Moline Distributor agrees with us to give you savings— 


Pete—Wel]l, why does your baby brother 
I. Whenever you arrange to pay cash. have only one tooth when your father is a WB I 4 ¢ ¥ E 
(Cash for goods saves the Distributor capital, risk of loss and expensive dentist ?—Gertie Sevin. X 
collections. If you haven’t the money, ask him to help you get it.) LO G gy AWS: 
2. Whenever you agree to pay for service WHAT HE NEEDED 
as used. When farmer Bassett decided to send his 
(‘‘Free” service is never free—hefetofore you have paid for it in'the price.) son to college, and selegted one exploiting 
he advantages of its physical traini sys- 
3 Whenever goods are received in carloads poled nad's Pa Dwar the seuatbase’ 
and delivered on arrival. “John don’t need no setting-up exercises. 
pn placed in _—_ © tr shipped in carloads from factory and then He sets up too late already, so I'd ruther 
pty tld many nal save — rent, interest, taxes, insurance, depreci- you'd cut them out. But say, if you’ve got 
2 any good getting up exercises that are a sure 
You can make all of these BIR or a part of them, according to the thing, go to it with John!——Wayside Tales. 
extent of your co- operation. Regardless of how you buy, you get better 
implements and better service. BESIDE THE QUESTION 


One night last week Mr. Carr stopped in 
Better Farm Machinery saahie late to as aie of his bn Pen, When Look! See What You Get—Special WITTE 


The high quality of Moline Implements is being maintained and con- he knocked, his neighbor put his head out 
stantly improved. New implements have been developed which differ in of a window and said, “Who's there?” tGeared. Lever con: 
regpet 20q \-peeng you ro argon negre a distinct advance in = r. Carr.” as ; F trolied cluteh—Arm swing motion. We have 
ing etter, more efficient farm mac inery. Among our new “Well, what do care if. you missed a nly one aw—our New Improved. Lighter, 
implements are: car? Why don’t you walk and not wake up Guatkntos-Dceh or igwrorti more, bltgtine 
Moline No. 26 P. L people to tell them about it?” the neighbor ment. Tree Saw at small extracost. Catalog Free. 
oline No. 26 Power Lift Gang Moline No. 22 Corn Plante retorted and closed the window.—Gertie WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

Plow for Fordson Tractors , 4 Sevin. 2358 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
a: Pa. 


Empire Building, Pittsburg 











BAD COMPANY FORCED ON HIM 


A negro who had an injured head entered a 
doctor’s office. 


“Hello Sam! Got cut again, I see.” Plant Mitchell’s 


“Yes, sah. I done got carved up wid a 


—— of bad com- PEDIGREE COTTON SEED 


“Why don’t you keep out 
pany?” said the ‘physician, after he had “ - 
dressed the wound. and beat the weevil to it. 


abce “ "Deed I'd like to; but I ain’t got ‘nuff Faultless-B - is 
seolcen tuackoen | Tighe draft and deiling, Edge yp mme- = money to git a divorce.”—Everybody’s Maga- 100-pound nine, apes SR Oe ee 

tration, uniform depth, long : scatter; plants at even depth; vari- — For Re-Improved King, Best Select Seed, 
ife. Lifts 6” above ground; handles able drop; oe ee anything $6.00 per 100-pound bag. 


easily. Friction safety release. from onion seeds to lima beans. Wanamaker-Cleveland Pedigree, North 


Ask your Moline Distributor for the SAVINGS OFFER HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS aa ee ee 


By J. P. Alley Rumble & Wensel, Natchez, Miss. 
MOLINE PLOW COMPANY INC., MOLINE, ILL. de ese ee a iss 


Reorganized, Refinanced, Powerfully Capitalized a - > . 
——— ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee - Sine Ge daa CASH weet Sele Se et 
USTOME To-KEEPUH e istributor 
THIS COUPON TODAY! PFi 8 
CLIP AND MAIL STRETCH HIS-SEF WAY Silver Plated Calendar Free 


OPlease send me the name of my nearest Moline Distributor. 


hecking bel th tial list of Moline Implements the tools which I may need in OVER . 
ans six voc. veeged Bh which 1 would like rn heave’ wen satinac allie. : = DE co UNTER AT You; SUG AR LO AF COTTON F ARM 
Beet Tools OlLoader Tractor Implements Bur EF YouS A CREDIT} 


. 5 1 

abel DiGrain and Rice OE orows CUSTOMER, DEN You HAS | 

Cpinels Row Cultivat r 
Harrews GDouble Row FiPuller —-C0Manure Spreaders, Cultivators YOUNGSVILLE, N. C. 

OSpring Tooth x 
OSpike ‘ooth i Haying Machmery eS 
ODisc DSingle Disc O Mower . : rs 
Planters ODouble Disc OTedder OSpreader 
OCornorCotton (Fertilizer ORake OBinders Ad\ 
Write your name and address plainly on margin below } \ | \ , GET IT FROM 7 F fmaa Fe eed ant 0G" 
y 53 ACTORY DIRECT writes J. D: vents; Paw 
‘id tine, Tex. u, too, can 
save by Eider direct at 
Laon. fer Prices. 
THE FREIGHT. 
Setoday for Free 1 
Cata’ by Farm, Poult 

Fence, Outen osts and Barbed 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 


: A 3's 4 27? Tractor Business va GO INTO BU SINES: for, Yourselt 
SPECIAL OFFER \ G rm 6180 te ies aM - /} o ends Factory"’ in your communit We to iat “eer: 
L yy ne ‘bogetunity unlimited. inher me ha mS en ot women. 


y eaade to build New Business. Atrial W) Learn herein t ‘ 
y, wil] make you our permanent J 0 i w. MILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer {44 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Auto AND 1057 Locust St. 


PRIZE COLLECTION "au, J mee vanes 58 SCHOOL cannes isi ; a OF am WAN TE D 


Let 
ll the ‘incest, ‘worth Bo: “Faratpe 
































Producers 
































Tex 
matoes, 
d h 100; » 8 best varieti / : ¥ Hy “ 
aevlendie . 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, We wah 9% U.S. RAILWAY — 
. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. , 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE ) ~ — ata taaae at anes - 

Write today; mention this paper, , iy =e eat Pe ae $ (Copyright, 1922, by The Bell Syndicate, toed $ / 
: a aes? i * ace 135- $192 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE y 





SEND 10 CENTS 7 Dept. M256, Rochester, N. 
Sirs: Send me, without charge, 


Rito and packing and re. 4 ay ee er Re 
feo this valeable ecllection “of seeds aN Z/an ec IN ad a ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE Month / (1) sample Railway Mail Clerk 
tpaid, together with my big in- ad Eels, Otters, Mink, Muskrate Y Examination questions; (2) 
Tebout Buokbes's Catch Fish, and jother animals, in large}  Dey’s some folks jes’ worries so much | Men, Boys = atthedule showing places next ex- 
eoved, Folding, Wire ment Reap. ps twell dey po’ ole - haid git so it look lak Over 17. S ment jobs now open, 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made i i Strong and > Send Coupon 
durable. Write for Deseri tive Price List, and our Free it done wo’ out two er three bodies! Today ° ? Name 
booklet on best bait known for attracting fish and animals. Sure! 4, 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept,3, Lebanon, Mo, (Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 4  Addvess 
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\ resah | oy elven eee Se ee 





